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AUCTIONS 
LDRIDGES. Established 1753. 
MESSRS. W. & S. FREEMAN, ALDRIDGES, 

LTD., respectfully announce that they hold 

Sales of Furniture, Household effects and Objets 

d’Art in their Sale Room every Wednesday at 

11 o'clock. On view the day prior and morning 

of. the sale. 

Sales are also arranged on Owners’ Premises, 
whether town or Country. 

Sales of Motor Vehicles take place every Wed- 
nesday at 2 o’clock. 

Sales of Greyhounds take place most Fridays 
throughout the year. 

For full particulars concerning any of the 
above please communicate with Aldridges Ltd., 
William Road, Hampstead Road, London, N.W.1. 
Telephone: Euston 2745 and 2352, Telegrams: 
Aldridges *phone, London. 

R. HARMER, 
* PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 

39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W1, 
will hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS:— 
NOVEMBER 4, 5—EUROPE SPECIALISED. A 

very fine Collection of DENMARK, offered by 

order of S. A. Dohm, Esgq., of London; useful 

Collections of GERMAN STATES; an extensive 

Collection of RUSSIA, offered by order of H. C. 

Goss, Esq., of London; a valuable Collection of 

SWITZERLAND, offered by order of J. Hauser- 

mann, Esq., of Enfield, Middlesex. Also 

UNITED STATES, etc. 
NOVEMBER 11, 12.—A very 

strong in Great Britain, 

Empire; also Continental Europe, notably 

Russia, with “Collections and Various."’ 
NOVEMBER 18, 19.—Selections from the Excep- 

tionally Fine ‘Fairbairn’’ British Empire 

Collection, containing many rarities, offered by 

order of Major M. J. H. Fairbairn, of London, 

S.W.1., with selected rarities, the properties of 

other owners. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Very Fine, 
lections of New Brunswick 
including many rare and 
Catalogues 6d. each Sale 
Post free. 

HiLLIPS, SON & NEALE at their Great Rooms, 

Blenstock House, Blenheim Street, New Bond 

Street, W.1, on Thursday, November 7 and follow- 

ing day; Thursday, November 14 and following 

day; and Thursday, November 21 and following 
day. By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Fair- 

haven, D.L., J.P., and Major the Hon. H. R. 

Broughton. The surplus furniture of the Mansion 

comprising Curtains, Eastern Carpets and Rugs, 

large collection of English decorative Porcelain 
and Pottery, Fine Bronzes, and Wall Lights in 
ormolu. Removed from **Park Close.’’ Englefield 

Green; also from 37 Park Street, Mayfair; and the 

S.Y. Sapphite. Catalogues 6d., post free. Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1749), hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 

MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 

Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


seen enn 
PERSONAL 
URNISHED SUITE available in Gloucester- 


fine General Sale, 
India and British 


Specialised Col- 
and Nova Scotia, 
valuable pieces. 
(November 1819, 1-). 





shire country house, constant hot water, 
central heating; excellent food and service, 
country produce. Write Box 734. 

FFICER MERCANTILE ASSISTANT, on 


leave India, would give services on estate or 
farm for riding, hunting facilities. Car available. 
Box 721. 


WNER warm and pleasant Country House, 
Shropshire Worcester borders, desires 
married couple as paying guests. One or two 


bedrooms, own sitting room, 8': gns. all found. 
Box 747. 
AYING GUESTS. Home offered couple in 


quiet country house, Suffolk. Every comfort, 


good fires, own hens, garden produce, fruit. 
Private sitting room, double bedroom, bath. 
9 gens. inclusive. Box 746. 


OMAN OWNER, pleasant house in village 
East Suffolk, all mains.desires married courle 
as paying guests. Retired service people liked. 
Interviews and references. Box 748. 
OUNG COUPLE require two presentable 
bachelors or a widower with children as 
paying guests; charming country hose, 50 mins. 
Livernool St. Station. Write Box 737. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 214 per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from Secretary, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 
NTIQUES. When in London call on Alexandre 
Raghinsky, 77, Blandford Street, Baker 
Street, W.1, for Early English China. Also for 
Russian and other objets d’art. 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—_WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
ARPETS, Upholstery cleaned and de-mothed 
on the premises by guaranteed process. All 
interior cleaning work undertaken. Estimates 
free.—STANDARD CLEANING SERVICE, 197, 
Goswell Road, E.C.1. Central 3455. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit; Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 





Firm. Established 2} years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Pad. 3779 and 9808. 


ORALIE GODFREY, Nail Specialist. Scienti- 
fic treatment for nail troubles, 106 and 1 gn. 
War-weary hands and nails rejuvenated. Hand 
and Nail Culture Inst., 35, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
‘Phone: Reg. 7561 for appointment. Treatment 
parcel sent 10 -. 
HOROUGHBRED RACING STOC 
Wentworth, wanted. 





* by Lady 
Write Box 739. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (min, 
MISCELLANEOUS 

LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 
old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gns. each. “Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: Dept. 9B, RESARTUS, LTD., 183/9, 
Queensway, London, W.2. a a - 
AIR ISLE Hand-knitted Jumpers and Cardi- 
gans in Shetland Wool. Plain Jumpers, Fair 


Isle borders, 3'. gns. Cardigans, 4'. gns. All-over 
pattern Jumpers 5'. gens. Cardigan, 6'» gens. 
Made to measure.—EDMONDSON, Badluarach, 


Dundonnel, By Garve, Ross-shire. 

OUNTAIN PENS expertly repaired in 48 hours. 

Send registered post—returned by C.O.D. 
registered.—HOVE PEN & GIFT SHOP, 5, Hove 
Street, Hove 3. a ,. 

UR RENOVATION. The Crown Furriers are 

specialists in Renovating, Remodelling, Dye- 
ing and Cleaning of Furs and Fur Coats. High- 
grade workmanship, low charges. NO COUPONS, 
NO PURCHASE TAX.—THE CROWN FURRIERS 
(Licensed Fur Valuers, Royal Arcade, Old Bond 
Street, London. REGENT 1352. 

URNITURE RESTORATIONS. Craftsmen in 

restorations, upholstering, polishing, cabinet 
making. De-requisitioned hotels, and private 
estates contracted for.—GEO. A. BELCHER, 
furniture sales and repairs, Berkeley Vale, Fal- 
mouth. Cornwall. Phone: Falmouth 735. 

ACK BARCLAY, LTD., the world’s largest 

official retailers of Rolls Royce and Bentley, 
invite your inquiries for the latest stock list of 
these cars.—12-13, St. George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. of 

ADIES’ TAILORED SHIRTS made to measure 

in silk, wool or poplin. Customers’ own 
material made up. Patterns and designs sent.— 
J. BYRES & CO., Westbury, Wilts. 


Y GARDEN,’ * the intimate magazine for all 
intelligent gardeners, is unique. Month by 
month it goes out to all parts of the world 
wherever English is spoken with a friendly mes- 
sage common to all who have 2 love of flowers 
ana gardens. It is beautifully illustrated in 
colour and half-tone and has just been perma- 
nently enlarged. It is now possible to accept 
a limited number of new subscriptions (18 - a year 
post free).—““MY GARDEN,”’ (C.L.18). 34, South- 
ampton Street. Strand, London, W.C.2. 
ICE, CANNES, MONTE CARLO, JUAN-LES. 
PINS, etc. We can arrange hotel accom- 
Also Furnished Flats, me” Villas.—Write, phone 
or call, DERSON & CO., 5, Gerrard Street, W.1. 
Ger. 8920. 
ORTRAITS painted from photographs, com- 
pletely lifelike. Apply specimen brochure. 
Reasonable charge; approval.—Box 16. 
EAFFORESTATION. Advice given on,renova- 
tion of woodlands under Dedication Scheme. 
Woodlands managed, rented, or purchased. Trees 
supplied.—WOODLAND IMPROVEMENT LTD., 
Huntley. Glos. 


'ARPAULINS, ex railway, 20 x 12ft., 65-; 14 x 
10, 326; 10x 7,166. Very strong Cord Netting, 
18 x 18 ft., suitable for sports, poultry, gardeners, 
etc., 11/- each. Wind Screens, for cattle shows, 
etc., soiled, 30 x 6 ft., linen, fitted with 7 metal 
poles, guy ropes, etc., Seach. Gardening mitts, 
13 pair, dozen, 126. Strong White Duck Cloth 
Bags, 20 in. wide, 12 in. deep, 1 9 each, dozen 18 -.— 
BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 
ARING & GILLOW. Men's Wrist Watches, by 
Timor, Ebel, Leonidas, 15-jewel Swiss lever 
movement; steel case. High-grade precision 
instrument, as supplied to H.M. Forces. £12. 
Cash with order (packing and postage 1 - extra). 
Not sent on approval.—WARING & GILLOW, 
LTD., Oxford Street, W.1. 


GARDENING 


INE DUTCH-GROWN DAFFODILS. _ King 

Alfred, Van Waverens Giant and other TOP- 
SIZE double-nosed bulbs, 9/- per doz., 70 - per 100. 
CROCUS, extra large, 9 c.m. in named varieties. 
126 per 100. POLYANTHUS, superb strain of 
vivid colours, large blooms, 56 per doz., 40 - per 
100. AQUILEGIAS Scott Elliotts, all colours, 
mixed, and A. Crimson Star, cream and red, 106 
per doz. PANSIES, Monarch, giant mixed, and 
Ullswater, blue, 5'6 per doz., 40 - per 100. ALPINES 
AND ROCK PLANTS, choice varieties, 106 and 16 - 
per doz. Dwarf Conifers, Azaleas, etc. Lists on 
application, 1d.—S. R. BRADSHAW, F.R.H.S.., 
Golfstone, Westward Ho. N. Devon. 


FOR SALE 


WNINGS in gaily striped impregnated heavy 
Ducks, also SUNBLINDS and inside blinds. 
Delivery three weeks. Installed if desired. Gar- 
den Furniture and Umbrellas, Couch Hammocks, 
etc. Heavy wood White Painted Seats, also high 
quality Steel Furniture for hotels.—AVERY’S, 
81, Great Portland Street, W.1. Established 1834. 
12-BORE Webley and Scott double-barrelled 








hammerless ejector, case cleaning gear, 
perfect condition. £90 or nearest offer. Write 
Box 740. 

COUNTRY HALL targe Collection of Old 


Masters’ Paintings, all schools. 
priced.—List, etc.—Box 329. 
Fy ogg for sale, Parliament House, Rhudd- 

lan, Nr. Rhyl. North Wales, including a 
Welsh dresser, oak and mahogany corner cup- 
boards. Georgian and Elizabethan sideboards, 
Chippendale display cabinet. Sheraton writing 
desk, oak chest, carver and five early Georgian 
chairs mahogany drop leafdining table, miniature 
oak chest, tub chairs, Jacobean, rollwood and 
Sheraton occasional tables, tea sets of Minton, 
Coalport and Rockingham ornamental china by 
Sevres, Coalport, Royal Doulton, Mason, Spode, 
Wedgwood and Limoges: Willow Pattern and 
Rogers plates, pewter plates and mugs, copper 
kettle and warming pans, brass preserving pans, 
brass plaques, coal scuttles, brass candlesticks. 


Moderately 


etc. Phone: Rhuddlan 263. 
OLEX 16 mm Camera Leitz 1.4 lens with 
filter, as new, in leather case, also Bolex 


projector; offers to Box 743. 
TON SUIT, with collars; 
boy 14; no coupons; 


pre-war, as new, fit 
best offer over £10. Box 
744 


3 lines). 


Box fee 1 6. 
FOR R SALE 
VENING length velvet sprigged ninon 80/-; 
3 yards red cloth suit toddlers, 60/-. Several 
smaller pieces, suitable children. All pre-war. 
Box 749. 
INE PAIR 12-bore ejector sidelock Churchill 
Premier shotguns with leather-case and 
accessories. Best offer over 275 guineas. In- 
spec ted Hastings. Box 742. 
ENUINE Ermine Coat S/W full length. Per- 
fect condition £350 nearest offer. Box 738. 
WYNN Fire Trailer Pump for sale, never 
been used, all accessories, complete capacity 
250550 gallons, ideal for country mansion.— 
Apply General Manager, Saracen’s Head Hotel, 
Lincoln. 
ARRIS TWEEDS.—Any re cut. Patterns 
free.—Apply BORLAND, Tweed Distributors, 
Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
ADY’S TWEED COAT, full length, 36 bust; 
Persian lamb revers,as new £20. No coupons. 
Box 745. 
ADIES’ TAN BROGUES by Poulsen, Skone & 
Co., 6':, wide fitting, perfect condition. 
Offers over £410-. Box 741. 
AGNIFICENT Leopard Skin, 10 ft. 6 in. by 
5 ft. 10 in., also Lion Skin, both mounted 
flat by Rowland Ward. Never used. What offers? 
Box 735. 
@ Black Wool Bermuda Sports Skirt, S.W. 
£2; one Harrods Herringbone wine and brown 
goray skirt, S.W. £2; 3 yds. 54 inch. blue and white 
check suiting, £410-. Box 731. 
RE-WAR golf balls, new; twelve Dunlop 65's, 
Twelve Top Flites; Offers? Box 733. 
‘SHOT GUN, 12-bore, double-barrelled, hammer- 
less ejector by Watson; excellent condition 
in canvas case, £60. Box 736. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

AN intelligent and capable Lady wanted as 

Companion to run house and staff of elderly 
gentleman in country house, Yorkshire. Age 
preferably under 50.—Box 726. 

OULD Lady or Gentleman undertake restora- 

tion of garden borders containing rare and 
interesting plants, unavoidably neglected during 
recent years? Expert knowledge and experience 
essential. Very comfortable accommodation in 
owner's house, run as country club. References 
required.—Apply: ERNEST BEARD, Gliffaes, 
Crickhowell, Breconshire. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
OMPETENT, educated woman, domesticated, 
trained secretary, country lover, would wel- 

come post which offers chance of unfurnished 
accommodation.—Box 725. 
X-NAVAL OFFICER (28, 
working in the country, seeks progressive 
position in country town or village (preferably 
N. Essex or S. Suffolk). Clerical or open air work, 
easily adaptable, good references. Necessary that 
digs (though small cottage preferred) be available 
nearby. No objection to living in remote village 
so long as office easily accessible.—Box 724. 
ADY (30) desires residential secretarial 
position, preferably with private estate or 
farm. Would have no objection to helping with 
domestic duties, or would travel as companion 
to lady.—Box 729. 
AN, 32, married, 2 children, ex-R.A.F., now 
assistant company secretary, desires adminis- 
trative position on private estate; 16 years’ busi- 
nessexperience; willing to go anywhere in England 
or Scotland. Excellent references.—Box 730 
ERSONAL SECRETARY requires interesting 
post connected with theatre, films, fashions, 
literary work.—Box 723. 
R® ESIDENT AGENT or Farms Manager. Gentle- 
man, 50, with full technical training and prac- 
tical experience all branches of agriculture, seeks 
post. Expert knowledge pedigree stock. Avail- 
able immediately.—Box 600 
RETIRED maintenance engineer—general fore- 
man, desires congenial active employment on 
country estate; 13 years in charge large county 
institution; age 47, slightly disabled, receiving 
pension; good house and emoluments preferable 
to wage.—Box 722. 
INGLE MAN, aged 39, seeks position of trust. 
Congenial indoor or outdoor employment 
rather than salary first consideration. Security 
given if needed. Some capital available.—Box 728. 
LIVESTOCK 
ADORABLE Black Standard Poodle Puppies, 
well outbred from Nunso, Vulcan, Rettats 
and Piverscroft bloodlines, 20 gns. each.—CLARK. 
157, Gloucester Road, London, S.W.7. Fremantle 
4756. 
IRD SEED for sale. Please write for present 
prices of bold Canary, white and yellow 
Millet, Canary mixture, Budgerigar mixture, 
Parrot mixture, Buckwheat, Sunflower seed, pea- 
nuts for bird feeding, Hemp, unrationed poultry 
food, etc. Kindly enclose stamp for particulars 
to BOURNE, “‘Ivydene,’’ Oakthorpe, near Burton- 
on-Trent. 
ACHSHUNDS, both coats; Corgis and Boxers. 
—MRS. RAYMOND DOWNING, Sandycroft. 
Stoke Road, Wyke- Regis, Weymouth. Tel. 1554. 
AVID MILN, Mollington Banastre, Chester, 
has for disposal Pedigree Red Setter (bitch). 
Beautifulshow specimen. Only reason for disposal 
is the arrival of seven pedigree Labrador puppies. 
EKINGESE DOG, particolour, absolutely per- 
fect flat face, etc.; most adorable. Make good 
stud. Sacrifice, £15 15 --—KNEEBONE, 22, Norcot 
Road, Tilehurst. 67401. 
OODLES, well-bred healthy puppies. 
cots and browns, from 10 to 15 gns. 
London.—MRS. JOAN STRAWSON, Park View, 
Hildenborough (3244), Kent. 
ALUABLE Welsh Corgi (Cardigan) pups: 3: best 
of pedigrees; 10 weeks old. Red. also black and 
tan; exceptionally promising, 10 gns.—LADY E 
LEG ARD, Barton Cottage, Malton. 
a 
WANTED 
ANTED, officer’s military haversack, good 
condition; also Baedeker of Austria, post- 
1918 edition.—Box 727. 








single) desirous of 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 
OURNEMOUTH. 


separate tables; recommended; boar: 

4% gns. 

Special terms long winter periods. 

“Littledean’’, Seafield Road, 

Phone 2575. 
ROWBOROUGH. 
Telephone 496. 

In the Sussex Highlands around Ashx« 


THE BEAC JN 


WN Fores 
800 feet above sea level. Standing: 9 Miss 
lovely grounds. First-class Golf, § ‘ennjs_ 


Riding. Resident Week-end Orchest: Saturday 


Dinner Dances. Every comfort 4d 
amenity. Cocktail Bar, 
Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON 
OLKESTONE IS BEST IN AUTU) \, 
LISMORE HOTEL 
Vi-spring beds. H. and c. and gas fir 5 a}) 
Passenger lifts all floors 


Week-end visitors welcome. Write or brochyy 
NOW BOOKING FOR WINTER RI SIDENCE_ 
___ TRINITY CRESCENT. Phor 217, 
LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. Lar ston Am 
Fotel, Kingham, Oxon. Mod: n, comfort, 
able and excellent centre. Tel.: ngham 8 
YREEN DRAGON,” HEREFORI a 
Re-opened 21st August. 
’Grams: Dragon Hotel, Her: ord, 


*Phone: 2506. 


EATHERBRAE (PRIVATE) HO EL, _ 
IEAD, 

38; excellent 
mfort; n 
OOK now for 


BRAMSHOTT CHASE, HINI 
Situated in lovely Surrey surroundi 
cuisine; h. and c, water; every « 
golf links; open to non-residents, 
winter. 

yen BROOK HOTEL | Cl 
A.A.**** Overlooking Cotswolds 


grounds. Golf, riding, billiards. A .eric 


Res. Director: THE HON. CHARLI 5 FITZRoy 


Phone 5861. 
ONDON MASCOT 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1, 
50 bright rooms with modern fu 
So quiet, yet so central. 
HOTEL VANDERBIL' 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester 


These are just the Hotels to appeal to the 
of Country Life. Running water. Teleph 


gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms, 
night porters and understanding management 
Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce from own 
as possible 
MULLION, 


Wilts farm. Catering as attractive 
ULLION COVE HOTEL, 
S. CORNWALL 
Winter in comfort in Britain’s South 
peninsula. 
the Mullion Coast. Excellent 
modern comfort. Vi-spring beds, 
etc. 
for Winter Residents. 
ments. Phone: MULLION 328. = 
N _WINDERMERE LAKE. 
4 LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL 








Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country hous 


environment. Many bedrooms with 
bathrooms. Extensive grounds. Own ho 
boat landing. Tel.: Amble: 


UIET COUNTRY HOLIDAY. 


season. Picnic lunches. 
Holbeach,§Lincs., from £5 15s. 6d. a week or lf 
b. and b. Phone 3247. 


ELLA PARK HOTEL, 
WEST CUMBERLAND. Tudor manor 


charm and character in lovely setting. 
Reliable hacks 
Home com- 


climate, near lakes, fells and sea. 
from own stables. Golfing nearby. 
forts, good food and supple beds. 





Superior accon.mod 
10 mins. sea, h. and ¢., gas fires bedrooy 
resid 
Winter guests specially tered fy 
Vacaneig 
Sx uthbourn, 


10. Bedroom 


SLTENHAN 
150 acres of 


niture, 
Welbeck 9271, 


toad, 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322, 


The only Fully Licensed Hotel or 
culsine, 
electric fires, 
Under Personal supervision. Reduced term) 
Special Christmas arrange 


Wildfowling in 
Chequers Hotel 


~ CALDERBRIDGE, 










HOTE 
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$.W7 
readers 


one and 
Lifts, 


ernmos} 


every 


private 
ats and 
side 10] 


of great 
Mild 


USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HAI.', HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort and 4 
cheerful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding 
Stables. Hunting twice weekly with Ea t Sussex. 
Good Hacking. Rough shooting over 250- \cre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms fron 5': gns. 
HE WARREN HOTEL and Guest How ©, Crow- 
borough Sussex. This graciou country 
house offering every modern comfort, tands in 
15 acres of beautiful grounds. Centre heating, 
log fires in winter, tennis, riding, && fishing, 
own shoot over 709 acres. 7 to 9 gr weekly. 
Tel.: Crowborough 345. : 
ILLA VITA, KINGSDOWN, DEAL. 7 © beauti- 
ful Guest House and Country Club 0. rlooking 
the sea with winter warmth and comf ‘t. Incl. 
charges from 10 gns. = = 
INTER WARMTH and the acme ©. -omfort. 
Central heating and great lo ires in 
lounges. Electric fires, hot and cold t sins and 
snugly beds with interior sprung mat °sses In 
all bedrooms. Charmingly furnished i excel- 
lent food, with willing and happy ser ~°. For 
those guests who desire to spend the w r (from 
November 1 to Easter) at special te: a few 
double rooms will be reserved. This 1£ entury 
Cotswold Manor is one of the most ractive 
Hotels in England, with an acre of love ardens. 
Unsurpassed for those who delight i eaceful 
cultured surroundings. , 
MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, MORETON-I’ ‘ARSH, 
Glos. Second stop on main line by th 5 from 
Paddington. A dry, equable climate. ne or 
wire Moreton-in-Marsh 101. 
— 
“COUNTRY LIFE * COPII 
For Sale 
OUND VOLUMES “Country Life. Years, 
January to June, 1900, July to 1 mber, 
1900, January to June, 1901 and July tol = »mber, 
1903. In green cloth, fairly good conditi inside 
perfect. £2 per volume.—ELLIS, Moo range 
Farm, Horsforth, nr. Leeds, Yorkshire. = 
OUNTRY LIFE,” 1944 and 1945, plete. 
perfect, 30/- each year.—HOLMES, !  erton 
House, Salisbury. _ 
OR SALE, “Country Life,” Novembe °1 and 
28, December 5, 1941, January 2, 16, 2 2490, 
1942, March 16, 1942._Write E. SHE 5, % 
Uxbridge Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO 
ADVERTISING PAGE 794. 
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sd 17 MILES NORTH-EAST OF LONDON 


In the centre of a well-timbered park, 250 ft. above sea level, commanding magnificent views. 


The Mansion was built of mellow brick in 1560 
with alterations on S. and E. fronts in 17th and 18th centuries. 
Great hall, 8 reception rooms, 15 principal bed and dressing rooms (40. in 
all), 16 bathrooms. Companies’ electric light and water. Central heating. 

oles ge 1B sc,- Telephone. Modern drainage : 
nn . ALS Hee ey PP; 3 Stabling. Garages. Squash racquets court. Lodge and 5 cottages. 
aid ae. vtec ! pe | 
x gt” A Stn. ass he, 


The pleasure grounds include broad terrace, series of terraced lawns, 
3 " .* “a . = swimming pool. Rock garden. Two hard tennis courts. Walled kitchen 





garden. Cricket ground in park. Home farm 


ABOUT 270 ACRES. 














. ; EGBA Se For Sale Freehold with Possession. 
i Sole Agents : Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 29,618) 
SW, a eavggs a a 
so] b direction of T. E. Davies, Esq. WORCESTER 3 MILES 
“ifte Adjoining Hallow Village with good bus services. Standing high, facing south with extensive views over the Severn Valley. 
cp HALLOW PARK, NEAR WORCESTER ¢ 
pssible ¢ substantial stone-built modern Country Residence, erected in 
ON, 1 .4 by a well-known architect, and in good order throughout. 
rmmos! A proached by two drives, the well-arranged accommodation comprises 
joel cg o. « panelled inner and outer halls, 4 reception rooms, 8 principal bed 
sad aid dressing rooms, 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 other rooms. 
d term Excellent offices with ‘‘Aga.’’ Central heating. All main services. 
range Garages with rooms over. Stabling for eight. 
. Gardens of great natural beauty. Terrace and croquet lawns. Kitchen 
garden. About 16 acres. 
+ house Two cottages in the Village of Hallow. 
apes Parkland with frontage to the main road. Woodland and meadowland. 
ide 101 1,700 ft. frontage to the River Severn. 
poke IN ALL 69 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE 
or 1l¢ For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 5 Lots, at an early date. 
IDGE. Solicitors : Messrs. J. R. JACOB & PUGSLEY, Abergavenny. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & KRUTLEY. Particulars price 1/-. 
f gre , ° 
iy By divection of Mrs. Edwards-Dent. 
» hacks 


\TTLE 8 miles from Market Harborough. 16 miles from Leicester. 


con LEICESTERSHIRE. IN THE FERNIE COUNTRY 











a aa HALLATON MANOR 
and a Attractive Tudor Manor House occupying a magnificent position, 
ts 400 ft. up facing south with glorious views, approached by a 
e farm. carriage drive from the main highway. 
"2 BS. Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 5 principal and 3 staff bedrooms, 
ad 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 turret rooms. 
rors Complete offices. Main electricity. Excellent private water supply. 
eating, Cesspool drainage. Garage and stabling. Picturesque lodge. Chauffeur’s 
er cottage. Well-wooded gardens and grounds of natural beauty. Spreading 
orig lawns. Well-stocked kitchen garden. Small farmery. Orchard. 
aaral Vacant possession of the Residence and Grounds. 
ooking Parkland of 52 acres. Accommodation land of 34 acres with buildings. 
_ ABOUT 93 ACRES 
afore. For Sale by Auction as a whole or in three Lots at the Assembly 
res = Rooms, Market Harborough, on November 26, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
wg Solicitors : Messrs. BOWLES & STEVENS, Justices Clerks’ Office, 3, Liverpool Gardens, Worthing. 
exes Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. HOLLOWAY PRICE & CO., Market Harborough. Particulars price 1/- 
5 or 
r (from 
by SOUTH DEVON 
Satie Choice situation on the southern edge of Dartmoor, standing about 300 ft. up on loam soil, facing south and commanding good views. 
oad The delightful Georgian-style Residence 
ARSH, is sheltered, has been well modernised and is approached by two drives. 
a Lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 10 principal and 5 servants’ bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

eng Main electric light, power, gas, water and drainage. Telephone. 

Stable, garage. Squash court, hard and grass tennis courts. Paddocks. 
ene Beautiful flowering shrubs. Walled flower and kitchen gardens. 
mber, 4 cottages. 
insid 
one Farm with farmhouse and about 58 acres let. 
plete. ABOUT 72 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

House would be sold with about 14 acres. ; 

ram, Good sporting neighbourhood. Golf. a a ic ceiads AEE if wee re TES 
S, % Further particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. (42,896) 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


Mayvatr 8316/7 


CASTLE ST., couniehenne NORILHAMPTON, LEEDs, pte fe cong CHESTER AND NEWMARKET 





GORMANSTON CASTLE, GORMANSTON, 
CcO. MEATH 
Dublin 20 miles, Balbriggan 3 miles, close to main"road,. 

ONE OF THE MOST HISTORIC IRISH CASTLES, REBUILT ABOUT 1806 
Magnificent panelled  en- 
trance hall. Four reception 
rooms, ballroom (un- 
finished), 2 turret rooms, 15 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
ample staff accommodation, 
farm buildings, 3 garages, 
stabling. Three gate cot- 
tages. Picturesque grounds. 
Private chapel. Total area 
approx. 124 STATUTE 

ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


For Sale privately, or by Auction later. 
View by appointment only with the Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS AND 
McCABE, College Green, Dublin (Tel.: 21601). 


MID DEVON 
GEORGIAN HOUSE IN MAGNIFICENT POSITION OVERLOOKING 
THE EXE VALLEY, 





9 bed? and dressing rooms, 
nursery, 3 bathrooms, 
hall, 4 reception rooms, 
domestic offices and ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, stabling, 
garages, etc. Lodge and 
cottage. Charming gardens. 
Pasture. 58 ACRES. 
Two stretches of fine salmon 
trout fishing in the Exe. 
Main electricity, excellent 
water supply. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
except for some pasture. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £15, 000, OR £12, 500 ) WITHOUT ONE COTTAGE 
Apply JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 





For Sale by Private Treaty. 


CLANFIELD, OXON 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT AND STONE-TILED RESIDENCE 
situate in a secluded position 
and containing 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, ample 
offices, main electric light 
and power. Septic tank 
drainage. Good ~~ water 
supply. Excellent hot- 
water system. Telephone. 
Large heated garage. Green- 
house. Attractive gardens 
and grounds with tennis 
lawn. Small orchard and 
paddock 
In all ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
Price asked £6,500. 
IMMEDIATE 
: POSSESSION. 
Full particulars, yy to view, etc., com the Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Faringdon (Tel. 2113), and JACKSON 
STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 





By direction of Mrs. Horton Bone, at a reasonable reserve. 


ROWDEN ABBEY, NEAR BROMYARD, 
HEREFORDSHIRE 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN oe ae HOUSE BUILT IN THE H LF. 
TIMBERED STYLE 
Ten bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Electricity. Central 
heating. Garages. Stabling. 
Cottage. 


4% MILE OF TROUT 
FISHING. ’ 
40 ACRES ? if 


wl iil il pak 
(unless privately sold if {vl lla (tbl) ennalss 
meanwhile) on Thurs- 


day, November 21, 1946, hit =Hel Wil gp iti 
at 11 a.m. b = ! Hal y 
By Messrs. JACKSON STOPS (CIRENCESTER). Auctioneers’ Offices — Oid 
Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). Solici‘ors: 
Messrs. NEW & SAUNDERS, Bridge Street, Evesham (Tel. 558). 


COTSWOLDS, NEAR FAIRFORD 


In completely unspoilt surroundings. 

WITH VACANT POSSESSION. A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
In excellent order throughout. Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
Electric light, central heating. Garage, stabling. Delightful, fine, inexpensively main- 
tained garden. Paddock, spinney. Three cottages. 12 ACRES. Trout fishing nearby, 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Castile Street, Cirencester 
(Tel. 334/5). 


DEVON-SOMERSET BORDERS 


AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE. PERFECT MANOR HOUSE 
DATING FROM 1480, IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER 
Galleried great hall, 6 reception rooms, 16 principal and secondary bed and dressing 
rooms, 6 bathrooms, main electric light, central heating, 4 cottages, trout fishing, 
2 excellent farms. 430 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE 
Particulars from Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, a 
Yeovil (Tel. 1066), and at London, ce ses Leeds, Chichester, Cirencester 
and Chester 


Auction at the property i 











COTSWOLDS 


FIRST-CLASS CORN AND STOCK FARM 


Andorersford 3 miles, Cheltenham & miles. 
520 ACRES 
POSSESSION SEPTEM- 
BER, 1947. 


Excellent modernised farm- 
house. Four bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2-3 reception 
rooms. Main electricity, 
excellent water to almost 
all fields. First-rate build- 
ings. Five cottages. Free- 
hold for Sale. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, 
Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) 











Grosvenor 3121 


(3 linee) WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





The subject of an illustrated article in “Country Life.” 


By direction of Brig.-Gen. Sir Hill Child, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D. .9. 


WOOTTON LODGE, ASHBOURNE, DERBYS—STAFFS BORDERS 


Amidst most lovely natural surroundings, away from all industrial areas. Village near. On rock soil. High up. Glorious views. 


A GEM OF PERIOD 
ARCHITECTURE 


modernised and in excellent order 


8 BEST BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, STAFF 
BEDROOMS, 4 DELIGHTFUL 


RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Main electricity. Central heating 


OAK FLOOKS AND PANELLING. 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 1,000 ACRES. 


STABLING. GARAGE, 


TWO COTTAGES. FARMER\. 


Beautiful old-world grounds. 


With chain of lakes providiny 


TROUT FISHING. 


Five well-let farms. Woodland, ara ie 
and park-like pasture, forming, all in 


a ring fence, 


FOR SALE 


OR THE LODGE AND GROUNDS TO BE LET ON LEASE 


Owner’s London Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





BUCKS 


/ Met. and G.C. Station 1 mile, London 40 minutes, fast trains. Bus service }/, mile. 
| Delightful position 600 ft. up on Chilterns. S.W. aspect with pleasing views. 
The residence, built of red 
brick with stone dressings, 
is planned on 2 _ floors, 
thoroughly modernised and 
in excellent order. Halls, 
cloakroom, 3 reception, 5-6 
bedrooms (2 with basins 
h. and c.), dressing room, 
bathroom. 
Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 

Stabling. Garage with roo 

over. Outbuildings. Well 
maintained gardens, speci- 
men trees, lawns, grass 
tennis court, kitchen gar- 
den. Strawberry garden, 
orchard, 4 acres of paddock. 





IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Further 14 acres and 2 cottages can be acquired. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,356) 


KENYA COLONY 
SEREMAI ESTATE, NYERI 


5 8 from Nyeri. In one of the most healthy residential areas in the Colony 


Bo. ‘ed on one side by the Chania River giving good trout fishing. Large 
jake fed from Chania River containing black bass and telapia. 








The main residence is a 
well-built fully furnished 
bungalow with broad veran- 
dahs, surrounded by beauti- 
ful lawns. 

Lounge, dining room, 4 
bedrooms (2 with bathroom 
attached), sun parlour, 
nursery wing, linen room, 
kitchen and store, pantry 
with Electrolux, stabling, 
garages, dairy, stores. Two 
cottages. African servants’ 
quarters. Orchard. Kitch- 
en garden. Two tennis 
courts. Electric light. Good 
; water supply. 
ABOUT 505 ACRES PRICE £28,000 INCLUSIVE 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and GEORGE A. TYSON, F.S.1., 
Corner House, Nairobi, Kenya. 





WEST SUSSEX 


2 miles Chichester, facing south with views. Goodwood Racecourse, 
golf links, and excellent yachting facilities all within easy reach. 
Charming late Georgian 
Residence (1760) of sub- 
stantial structure. Two 
floors only. 


Hall, cloakroom (h. and c.) 
and w.c., 3 reception rooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms 
(basins, h. and ¢.), 3 bath- 
rooms, 2 w.c.s, offices with 
servants’ sitting room. 


Central heating through- 
out. 


Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. Large 
outside playroom. Three 
cottages. Two garages. 
Farm buildings. 





Gardens and grounds, orchards, pasture land, in all 

ABOUT 22 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. NORRIS & DUVALL, 106, Fore Street, Hertford, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,768) 


BETWEEN WINDSOR AND ASCOT 
Adjoining Windsor Forest. London 26 Miles 


250 ft. up on sand and gravel soil facing south and east, with pleasant views. 
The residence, built of red brick with tiled roof, a part dating back to 1709, 
has recently been modernised and is in good order. 





Lounge hall, 4 reception, 
billiards room, 13 bed and 
dressing rooms, 5  bath- 
rooms. Co’s. electricity, 
gas and water. Central 
heating. Modern drainage. 
Stabling, garage with flat, 
3 other cottages in service 
occupation. 
Pleasure grounds with 
spreading lawns, rockeri¢s 
hard tennis court, partly 
walled — kitchen garden, 
orchard and paddocks. 

ABOUT 22 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (16,154) 
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Reading 4441 Telegrams: 
NICH O 1 JAS ‘*Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





The first time in the market for years. 






Solicitors : 





Messrs. HEDGES & SON, Wallingford. Auctioneers : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading; and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


THE COTTAGE, WARBOROUGH, OXON 


Convenient for Wallingford and Oxford. 
IN THE OLD-WORLD VILLAGE OF WARBOROUGH 


THE PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE 


is in exceptionally good condition and has the following accommodation : Three reception rooms, 

gentlemen’s cloakroom, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, compact offices, maids’ sitting room. Lovely 

old gardens, vegetable gardens, quantities of fruit. Garages. TWO COTTAGES. In all 
2 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
9 ACRES OF ADJOINING GRASSLAND CAN BE HAD 


For Sale by Auction at Wallingford, November 25, 1946. 














‘nace’ JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 












By direction of J. Wilson, Esq. 


MEESDEN HALL, BRENT PELHAM 

, ’ Near Buntingford, Hertfordshire. 
Six miles from Buntingford and 10 miles from Bishop’s Stortford (bus service), with ast 
trains to London in 3%, hour. Lovely rural district. 

' QUEEN ANNE RED 

BRICK RESIDENCE 

in beautiful order, 400 feet 
up, fine views. 

One mile village with shops. 
Approached by drive and 
well away from all roads. 
3 good sitting rooms, 8-9 

drooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga cooker, 
electric light, central heat- 
ing, main water. Capital flat. 
Garages for 4 cars, stabling 
with rooms over. Beauti- 
fully timbered grounds with 
lawns, orchard, tennis lawn, 
. lake of half an acre. About 
: A ; 6 A in all. Centre 
of the Puckeridge Hunt. Golf at Bishop’s Stortford and Royston. FOR SALE BY 
ACTION (unless sold privately) on November 26, 1946, with early vacant 
Pp ‘ession. Particulars from the Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
Jones’s Place, 8.W.1. Solicitors: Birp & BirD, Burley House, 5/11, Theobalds 

Road, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 





COUNTRY CLUB OR HOTEL 

AN OPPORTUNITY has occurred to acquire a property which possesses numerous 

features which appeal strongly to users of a country club. These include an indoor 
swimming pool, a squash court, a lake and a fine barn for dancing, with a stage. The 
house has a lounge hall, 4 reception and 16 bedrooms and 9 bathrooms. Central 
heating and electric light. Garages, stabling, 2 flats, lodge and 20 ACRES, hard 
and grass tennis courts. FREEHOLD FOR SALE.—Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES 
AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 





NORTH DEVON 

Four HUNDRED FEET above sea level. South-western aspect, panoramic views, 

¥% mile from village. Vacant possession of whole property of about 86 acres. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, approached by drive with entrance lodge, hall, 
3 sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Aga cooker, servants’ hall. Electric light, 
central heating, septic tank drainage, plenty of water, independent hot water. Stabling, 
garage, farm buildings. Simple gardens round house of about 3 ACRES. 47 ACRES 
of woodland, and grassland of 36 acres. PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000, or near offer 
for quick sale-—Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
London, 8.W.1. 





EXTREMELY REASONABLE PRICE 
Lovey POSITION, NEAR WIMBLEDON COMMON (7 miles West End). 
Excellent long, low MODERN HOUSE on 2 floors. Drive approach, hall, lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services, central heating. 
Oak floors. Garages for 4. Excellent cottage, gardens of great beauty, in all 
4, ACRES. FREEHOLD £14,750.—Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. Tel. : Regent 0911. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London"’ 






















By direction of the Rt. 


Hon. Baron Sinclair. M.V.O. 


BERWICKSHIRE 


L4e miles from Duns, 742 miles from Coldstream, and less than 15 miles from Berwick-on-Tweed, 





The valuable 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
known as 


“NISBET HOUSE,’’ DUNS 


Comprising the fine old Border Residence of 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, et< 
with park, lodge, cottages, garages and stabling. 


THREE NOTED PEDIGREE STOCK FARMS of 590, 520 and 318 ACRES respective! 
IN ALL 1,543 ACRES 


Shooting, trout fishing. 
The whole estate produces an estimated and actual rental of £2,122 p.a. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 4 lots on Wednesday, November 20, 1946, at 
The Corn Exchange, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Solicitors : ee. SC OTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, 23, Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 


Land Agent: G. E. INGMAN, Esq., F.A.1., Park Estate Office, Pontypool, Mon. 
Auctioneers : Wa MPTON «& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 

























or HAMPTON 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


One of the most luxuriously equipped and fitted houses 
to be found in the market at the present time. 


On the favourite St. George’s Hill Estate. 





& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W. 


HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


Pleasant open situation in rural country, 3 miles S.W. Farnham. On hus route, 


MATURED RESIDENCE 
approached by Lime Avenue. 
**DALJARROCK,’’ 
East Road. 

Halls, 3 reception and a 
billiard room, sun lounge, 
boudoir, 11 bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms, complete offices. 
Oak floors, joinery and 
panelling. Central and Old cottage, barn, garage 

domestic hot-water installa- and stables. 

tions. Company’s services. 

Garages and _  chauffeur’s 

flat, greenhouses, etc. For- 

mal and other gardens, kit- 

chen garden and woodland. 
Also modern Cottage 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, usual offices. 
Main electric, gas and water. 
Good outbuildings. 


Well-timbered grounds in- 
cluding walled garden, 2 
apple orchards, 3 paddocks, 











. oo in all 
In all about 64, ACRES 
(Freehold). 16 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in two lots at the London Auction Mart 
E.C.4, on November 12 next at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). ; FREEHOLD £8,000 
Solicitors: Messrs. DRUCES & ATTLEE, 82, King William Street, London, E.C.A. Suitable for gentleman’s small pleasure farm. 
Joint Auctioneers: NIGHTINGALE, PAGE & BENNETT, Kingston- - Thames: 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (3.33,306) 




























SURREY CIRCA 1535 


Occupying a lovely secluded position 7 miles from Hyde Park Corner, adjoining and overlooking a well-known golf course. 


A very beautiful 
16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
of considerable historic interest, recently renovated and in first-rate order. 


Long carriage drive with lodge. § 


Accommodation on two floors. 


Keception hall (43 ft. x 19 ft.), billiards, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 baths. Model domesticoffices 


FINE JACOBEAN PANELLING. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, 
RICHLY APPOINTED IN OAK. 
Lovely old grounds 3'. ACRES. 


Garage (4 cars). 





Early possession. 


Apply HAMPTON &*SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 





St. James's, S.W.1. 































St. James's, S.W.1 


tion rooms, lounge 
Central heating. 
Two garages. Gardener's cottage. 


LOVELY GROUNDS OF 6°, 
including part of old Abbey ruins. 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS 


At foot of North Downs. 









BOXLEY ABBEY, NEAR MAIDSTONE 


Dignified Queen Anne residence in historical setting. Six offices, excellent cellarage. 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 staff rooms, 2 baths, 3 recep- 
hall. Compact easily run offices. dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, complete offices. 


Electric light and power. 


ACRES 


IDEAL FOR A BUSINESS MAN HANTS 


Countrified yet within 14 miles of Town with first-class train Lovely situation. Winchester 7 miles. 
service, 


choice small Este y idenc« 
A compact House with large lounge hall and 2 other | A choice small Estate with beautiful Georgian Res 
reception rooms, bathroom, and 6 bedrooms, ground-floor in perfect order throughout. 
Long drive, hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 9 bed an« 
Central heating and C.H.W. main services, 


. Central heating, water, electricity. 
Two garages, gardener’s cottage. 


Three loose boxes. Two cottages, garages, stabling. 


Delightful garden, ornamental ponds and paddock. 
Delightful grounds, hard tennis court, grassland in all 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 


ABOUT 47 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 








TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE FREEHOLD £8,500 or near offer for quick sale. 
Highly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. 
LTD., 6, eae Street, GUDGEON & SONS, Winchester, and HAMPTON AND 
(Regent 8222), and H. L. COBB, Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlinaton | SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
Maidstone, Kent. (K. 21 ,075) Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (Regent 8229), (K.25,718) (Regent 8222). (H.50,439) 

















BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 
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= OSBORN & MERCER a 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


HERTS, NEAR BERKHAMSTED 





ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 


Occupying @ magnificent position some 500 feet above sea level and commanding beautiful Occupying an exceptionally fine position on high ground and commanding glorious views 
views over a wide expanse of rural country. pa over unspoiled country. 
: ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
AN IDEAL PROPERTY FOR A oe INSTITUTION, COUNTRY CLUB, Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
g iompanies’ water, electric light. Garage. 
AN IMPOSING WELL-BUILT MANSION Superior Entrance Lodge 
in splendid order and ideally placed in the centre of a large Estate. Delightful gardens, inexpensive to maintain, and very well timbered. Hard and grass 


tennis courts, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock, etc., in all ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD POSSESSION SPRING 1947 
More land may possibly be obtained if required. 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. as above. (12,592) 





: : ; HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
Splendidly situate on high ground and within a short distance of Harpsden Golf Course. 


A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with large hall, 3 reception rooms, 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
ain electricity and water. Central Heating 
: : Excellent cottage, garages, outbuildings. 
Very attractive well-wooded gardens, double tennis lawn, kitchen garden, orchard, 
paddock, ete. in all 
ABOU ; ACR ES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. £8,000 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,759) 





























: a a Scare HAYWARDS HEATH , 
1e entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 20 bedrooms (most having fitted basins, h. andc. dy Occupying an excellent position within convenient reach of shops, churches, schools and 
5 bathrooms, first-class domestic offices with servants’ hall. station. 
Main electricity and water. Central Heating throughout. A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
TWO COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGES. with hall, 3 —_ ption rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS ate cence. water, gan and Orelnage. 
r Garage, stabling, outbuildings. 
fine walled kitchen garden, grassland, etc. Well laid out garde ns, kitchen garde on, fruit trees, etc., in all 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION ABOUT 1 Ri : 
ents: OSBORN & ME RCER, 28b, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 4304 FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
(17,659) Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,761) 

23, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
ROSVENOR, 8Q., LONDON, W.1 WII SON & ( ‘xO. 1441 
ARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE IN HANTS | gerweEN WOKING AND GUILDFORD ON FAVOURITE SURREY LINKS 

Lovely unspoiled country, 7 miles Basingstoke. Direct access to the course. Half an hour London. 
a & OVELY POSITION facing south with fine views. 
Delightful miniature ESTATE of 20 ACRES with 
FINE MODERN HOUSE with all up-to-date equipment. 
Ten bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 reception. Cottage. Perfectly 
secluded in charming gardens, parkland, and woodland. 
Only £12,500 FREEHOLD.—<Agents: WILSON «& CO., 
23, Mount Street, W.1. 
600 ft. UP ON THE CHILTERNS , 
\ deli ad brick i se wi iginal fe 2g, " : ar eee BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
le — red Tick Period House with original features ODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE in first-cla OF CHARACTER IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 
Completely modernised and in first-rate order. Eight order. Hall, 3 reception, 6 beds (basins), bathroom. aha Millen etait hall, 3 : Mai , 
beds., 3 baths., pti Electric light, central heating. : are es * tight beds, 4 baths, lounge hall, 3 reception. Main services. 
pti pond ann re stesmeaiaabiiaae Main services. Stabling, garage. £8,500 with 6 ACRES. | (Central heating. “Garage. Cottage. Finely timbered 
: or £12,500 with 20 ACRES and 2 COTTAGES. gardens. nearly 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR TWO YEARS Agents: WILsoN & Co,, 23, Mount Street, W.1. 3 ACRES £10,750 
Sole Agents : WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1 Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 

















Telegrams: Cc. W. INGRAM, FS.L Tel.: 32251 "[RESIDDER & CO.,77, ae 


Sales’? Edinburgh (2 lines) Grosvenor 2361 Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.’ 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


ORNISH COAST. v nder a mile Lemme Cove. Compact stone- built House, 
5 bed, bath, 3 reception. Main water and electricity. Telephone. Garden room, 
SPORTING PROPERTIES FOR SALE garage, glasshouses. Lovely gardens bounded by trout stream. Kitchen garden and 


——, 1 ACRE and another acre re nted. £7,250 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 








CAITHNESS. Capital dogging Grouse Moor of about 6,600 ACRES with 2 trout ARCH NEXT.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,860) 

lochs, keeper’s house and kennels, 4 sheep farms, and some small holdings. Hotel a a = a 

accommodation near by. The moor is accessible and easily walked, and has already £6,000 11 ACRES 

vielded over 120 brace in August, 1946. OMERSET-WILTS BORDERS (9 miles Bath). Perfect GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 4 bathrooms, 6 principal 

ROSS AND CROMARTY. About 20,000 ACRES of sheep grazing in owner's pre ag Me eae rooms. a se ches Central ae Len ng co at one s; 

hands. No lodge. Capital stalking. Grouse and wild fowl shooting and trout fishing. stabling, chauffeur’s room, cottage arming grounds, walled kitchen garden, orchar¢ 


and paddock. —TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,838) 








SUTHERLAND. Grouse shooting and occasiona! stag over 2,000 ACRES. Small JACOBEAN RESIDENCE | : 4 ACRES - 
comfortable house and sheep farm in owner's hands. BERKS-OXON borders, in lovely old village, few miles Didcot, and Oxford main 

line. Charming old House, 4 reception, 2 bath, 8 bed. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Telephone. Garages and fine old barn. Inexpensive gardens, kitchen 





HEBRIDES. Exclusive fishing, salmon and trout and sea trout. Remote small 





house, bathroom and electric light. Shooting available. garden and paddock. £10,000 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CoO., 77. South Audley 
Street, W.1. (16,441) 

PERTHSHIRE. About 750 ACRES, in delightful situation 10 miles from Perth. - — — — 

House with 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and servants’ accommodation. LOVELY OLD HOUSE 6 ACRES 

Electric light from grid. 61 acres grass parks and young plantation. Three farms (let) DORSET (8 miles main line station). Charming old character Residence, galleried 

Grouse and good low ground shooting. Loch Leven fishing and golf within easy reach. hall, 3 reception, 3 bath, 6 principal bedrooms, 4 attic rooms. Electric light. 


Central heating. Telephone. Esse cooker. Garages, stables, cottage. Delightful 
FOR SCOTTISH P2OPERTIES—C. W. INGRAM, F.S.1 gardens, walled kitchen garden, orchard and paddocks. "QUICK SALE DESIRED.— 
. dina ean TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (8,767) 

















ws oromereyce’  BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY a 














SURREY STRATFORD-ON-AVON ESSEX HIGHLANDS. 37 miles London 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE AND FARM GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE This imposing old-tone Exceptional opportunity to combine 
Picturesque Modern Residence. lo Red Brick Residence in pleasure and certainly profit farming with 
oms, well fitted, labour-saving. Hall, spotless condition, enjoy- excellent residential, social, and sporting 
4 reception, 4 bed, bath, excellent offices. ing extensive views of the facilities: beautiful position, 300 feet up. 
‘Aga.”” Main services. Cotswolds. Four good Most attractive residence of character, both 
Nice Gi 2 <itche reception, 6 bed (all with Georgian and Tudor periods, standing in 
, Garde me, Tah, Sees, Kitchen h. and e. basins), bath. small park with picturesque sheet of water. 
? é e Company’s water, main Modernised and easily run. Lounge hall, 
4%, ACRES. cer ae. 3 ree., 6 bed, bath, splendid offices. Pg 
. sania aoe a tale sca rats > Excellent juildings anc ‘Jectricity, ample water, mains available. 
eT ee Home Farm. 250 Acres. In fine heart. 
FREEHOLD £6,500 uf exceedingly rich old grass, Excellent buildings. 6 cottages. Quite 
,500 may remain on mortgage if required. FOR SA unexpectedly in the market. 
le Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, : WITH POSSESSION FREEHOLD POSSESSION 
4, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152) BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152) Sole Agents: as above. 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


‘(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
7 my ng 
elgrave 
and 68, Victoria. 
Westminster, S.W.T 





By direction of Mrs. Thorourn Muirhead. 
IDEAL FOR A TROUT HATCHERY, WITH LAKES, STREAM, 
TRIBUTARY AND SPRINGS 
20 miles ot the coast. London 1% hours. 
EQUTIFUL XIVT4-CENTURY Sussex MANOR HOUSE 

Lovely period features. 
Mcdernised completely at 
great expense and with 
infinite care, easily run and 
most conveniently planned. 
Three reception rooms, 6-7 


becrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
tiled kitchen with Aga. 
Large dairy, ete. Electric 


light from own plant (new). 
Two water supplies. Septic 
tank drainage (both main 
electricity and water avail- 
able shortly). 
Immediate Possession 
For Sale FREEHOLD 
WITH 23 ACRES 
PRICE £13,500 








BORDERS OF CAMBS, BEDS AND HUNTS 
Charming XVth-century Cottage Residence with possession. 


Part tiled, 
roof. Some 


part thatched 

old oak. The 

Residence can be used as 

one or two houses. Half is 

let furnished. Tenant would 

give possession or remain 
as desired. 


Five bed., 2 bath., 

tion rooms, 2 

(electric cookers). Main 

water and electricity. Con- 

stant hot water. Garage 
2 cars. 


4 recep- 
kitchens 





1 ACRE OF GARDENS 








Inspected and confide ntly recommended by the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE , - . , 
are AND SOS. 25. Mount Street, W.1. (D.2676) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 

3, MOUNT ST.., T YI OR Grosvenor 

LONDON, W.1 A 4 A i 1032-33 





UNSPOILT ESSEX—UNDER 40 MILES FROM LONDON BY ROAD 


Bus services to Bishop's Stortford, Braintree, Chelmsford, etc. 


High position within short walk of historical market town. 


as clinic, 


a much older 


bathrooms, 
central heating, 


Gardens, 





APPROXIMATELY 65 ACRES (MORE COULD BE HAD). 


Admirably suitable as Country Club 
with golf course (greatly 
locality) or any other uscful purpose, 
scholastic establishment, etc. 


Erected some years ago upon the 
house 
ONE OF THE SEVEN MANORS OF 
THE PARISH. 
panelling of great age), 
main electricity 
adequate 

Stabling, garages, groom’s flat, 
woodland, 
acres), grassland, ete. 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


FIRST TIME IN THE SALE MARKET FOR MANY YEARS. 


Recommended personally by the Sole Agents : 


RALPH Pay, & TAYLOR, 


as above. 


Four 


four lakes (one 


Equidistant from DORKING and REIGATE 


Fine position commanding distant southern views, 


needed in the 
such 


site of 
(twelfth century). 
reception (oak 
15 bedrooms, 7 





and power, 
water supply. 
4+ cottages. 


MODERNISED PEHILD HOUSE OF PECULIAR 
CHARM ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. A mile from 
village and bus services. Two large reception, oak panelling, 
5 bed., 2 bath., 4.w.e.s. Main water, gas, electricity, heat- 
ing. Garage (3). 1,500 sq. ft. of Erick ou buildings (would 
convert into cottage). Lawns, orchard. tine grass meadow 
in all (let at £17 10s. p.a.) of 7 acres, £7,500. Vacant 

id Personally recommended by 
& TAYLOR, as above. 


of 5 
Long drive approach. 








of R 
RALPH Pay 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


40, 


SACKVILLE HOUSE. 


Regent 2481 


PICCADILLY W.1 





ESSEX. PERFECT SMALL ESTATE 


Superb situation in Constable's country. 50 miles London. 
VERY LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE IN WONDERFUL 
STATE OF PRESERV ATION 
Nearly £4,000 spent 
upon improvements. 
Three fine reception rooms 
with moulded oak beams, 
« bedrooms, 3. beautiful 
bathrooms. 
Main electric light. Central 
heating. Aga. 
tithe barn. Stabling. 
Superior cottage. 
PRICE £12,500 
WITH 116 ACRES 


(85 acres let at £53 p.a., 
which more than covers 
tithe and rates on whole 
se property). 
eeeemneentbe as an exceptionally fine small estate requiring no 
expenditure and minimum upkeep. 
MERCER & CO., Sackvills House, 40, Pice dilly, 


Fine 





Agents: F. L. W.1. Tcl: Regent 2481. 





BORDERS of WILTSHIRE and GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
5 miles main line station. 1 hour 45 minutes London. 12 miles from Cirencester. 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE OF CHARACTER ; 
GEORGIAN AND EARLIER PERIODS 


Delightful situation on 
fringe of small hamlet. 


In excellent order through- 
out. Lounge, 3 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main 
water and electricity. Gar- 
ages for 4 and stabling with 
staff quarters. Gardener's 
cottage. Charming old- 
world gardens and grounds 
bordered by a stream. 


3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 
MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: 


Regent 2431. 











GEERING & COLYER 


HAWKHURST AND ASHFORD, KENT: RYE AND HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX 





USSEX, in the Kipling country, 2'. miles main line station. A BEAUTIFULLY 

APPOINTED MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, iiclightfully set in finely 
wooded estate of 60 acres. Lounge hall 3 reception reoms, kitchen fitted Aga cooker, 
6 bedrooms (3 fitted basins), dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Excellent water supply. 
Main electricity available. Telephone. Garage, stable, games room, gardener’s cott: ge. 
GLYDWISH HALL, BURWASH. For sale privately or by Auction.—GEERING 
AND COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 





miles main line station. DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
XIIth century Cistercian Abbey. Seven bed, bath, 
3 rec. rooms, excellent offices. Interesting remains of Abbey Refectory and Chapel. 
Co.’s electricity, excellent water. Garage. Charming grounds and partly walled 
kitchen garden. 2 ACRES. THE ABBEY, ROBERTSBRIDG For sale pri- 


USSEX. 1% 


incorporating portions of 





vately or by Auction on November 29, 1946.—(GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, 
Kent. 
USSEX. 2%. miles Heathfield, 14 miles Eastbourne. A DELIGHTFUL MODERN 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE occupying secluded position. Six bed, bath, 3 rec. 
rooms, good offices. Mein electricity and water. Telephone. Garage. Well-stccked 
gardens and grounds. Tennis lawn and orchard, 11, ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD 
£5,700.—GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 





ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. Two miles main line station, 13 miles Tunbridge 

Wells. ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, 
214 ACRES, with really fine black and white Elizabethan Mancr House, 7-10 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, cheerful offices. Central heating. Elect: icity 
plant. Excellent water. Fine old oasthouse, attractive grounds. Bailiff’s house. 
Model farmery and 4 cottages. FREEHOLD £17,500. VACANT POSSESSION 
OF HOUSE AND 61 ACRES.—GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2020 & 4112. 





ENCHANTING OLD BLACK AND WHITE FARMHOUS 


Thoroughly modernised and in entirely rural country 600 fe pet up on Herts and Buc 
border. Cloakroom, 3 sitting rooms (inglenook fire pl: wes), 7 bedrooms, 4 bath. M: 
services. Two garages, stabling. Charming gardens, paddock. 
2 ACRES, FREEHOLD, £10,250 
WELLESLBY-SMITH, as above. 





BETWEEN BURFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 


A FINE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE in spl-ndid condition. Hall, 3 sitting roo 
6 bedrooms, bath. Main electricity and gas. Garage, range of outbuildings, well-k 
gardens, pasture and stre am. 
3\% ACRES, FREEHOLD, £5,500 
WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 












—) 














Adjoining Windsor Great rark. Picturesque surrouudiags, easy reacu Kguam Statio 


AN ATTRACTIVE MANOR STYLE RESIDENCE erected about 15 years at 


Eminently suitable for use as a Country Club, School, Traini: 


regardless of cost. 
private accommodation. 


Establishment, or for 


Main electricity and water. The rmostatically controlled central heating. Garage al 
stable block built round a tiled courtyard. Chauffeur’s and grooms’ flats. Two cottage 
Large riding school with paddocks. The whole standing in an area of ABOU" 
32 ACRES. For further ger ie 

BERNARD THORPE & TNE 


(Tel. : Viet >ria 3012), ey Kol -y House, Oxted, Surrey (Tel. : Oxted 975). 





The accommodation comprises 
Panelled entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, billi:rds room, 20 bedrooms, 5 bathroom 


RS, 32, Millbank, Westminster, S.W..- 


“y 


1 


‘ 
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—_ 


5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON “aa 








WEST SUSSEX—NEAR 


Station 2 miles. Express London tra 
A BEAUTIFUL SUSSEX STONE-BU 





ing. Garages, stabling. FREEHOLD FOR SALE, £8,000 
Lodge. Delightful landseape 
ann. VACANT POSSESSION ON 
ABOUT 16 ACRES COMPLETION 
Freehold for Sale privately or by Auction in January next. Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 


Sole Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


PETWORTH 


ing in 144 hours. 

ILT MANOR HOUSE 
WELL-BUILT 
Restored and modernised. bathrooms 
Perfect order. Well equip- 
ped. Eight bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 
servants’ sitting room. Aga 


light and water, 


ample water, central heat- 





, 3 reception rooms, main electric 


hot water. Garage for 2 cars, chauffeur’s 
rooms. Delightf 


cooker. Electric light, NEARLY 3 ACRES 

















FRENSHAM, SURREY 


Three miles from Farnham. London one hour. 
HOUSE, 7 bedrooms, 2 
central heating, domestic 


ul well-timbered gardens. 


as above. 











"Phone CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON "Phone : 


heltenham 
3439 (2 lines) 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENH 


42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 


Shrewsbury 
AM 2061 (2 lines) 








BRIDPORT. DORSET COAST. £6,500 COTSWOLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE. & 


ELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE with sea 
) 1 mile town. Lounge-hall, 3 good reception, 7 bed., bath- Stroud. GENUINE OLD HOUSE, 3-4 bed., 2 rec., Oe ee ee eee 
m. All main services. Large garage, good gardens and | ™odern bathroom. Main electricity. Garage. Pretty TI scsi tela a nn, ve core spans 
iddock 3 ACRES. Low rates.—POSSESSION MARCH. | garden. POSSESSION.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND iree reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (4 h. and c.), 2 bath- 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham. HARRISON, Cheltenham, as above. rooms. Aga cooker. Electric light. Central heating. 





,UPERIOR FARM, S. DEVON-CORNISH 


’ DERS. 246 ACRES. Attractive modernised Resi- 


nee, 4 cottages, excellent buildings. £16,500. 
ESSION.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
nham (as above). 








views, | JY 'GH UP, LOVELY COUNTRY. 3". miles 












oa COTSWOLDS. 4 MILES CHELTENHAM 








BOR- S WILTSHIAE (NEAR MALMESBURY) 


POS- | sec atnaetnite aiid 
Chel | Maine ectricity and water. Central heat. Capital 


. SOMERSET. LOVELY WOODED PAOPERTY | (a5 above). 


| 'GH UP, GLORIOUS COUNTRY NEAR 


EXMOOR. WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE. 
c., 6 bed., bath. Electric light. Central heat. 
oker. Excellent st»bling and garages. Wonderful 
0 ACRES. £6,750.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHER 
{[ARRISON, Cheltenham, as above. 


NEAR TAUNTON. £6,250 





TONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE in first-rate SALE PRIVATELY or BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY 
hunting district; 8-10 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception rooms. DATE.—Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 


and garages, etc. 18% ACRES. £9,750 FREEHOLD. 


Splendid stabling. Three cottages. Most charming grounds 
of about 5 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. FOR 








stabling HARRISON, Cheltenham, as above. 





Three OUTH SHROPSHIRE. FINE EARLY GEO 


“Aga” RESIDENCE IN PARK. Three cottages. : : atch 
views. | Farm, All splendidly timbered. 130 ACRES. FOR | jyd;umdue, opportunity. < Sole jigents : CHAMBERLAINE- 


S AND | SALE PRIVATELY or BY AUCTION soon.—Auctioneers: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury, as WEST MEON| HOUSE. NEAR PETERSFIELD 


above. 


—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS | & HARRISON, Cheltenham AJORTH COTSWOLDS. DAIRY FARM-GUEST 
d HOU E. Lovely situation. Modernised Cotswold 
ASHFORD HALL ESTATE, Nr. LUDLOW Farmhouse (7_bed., bath., 3 rec.). _ Fine old barn and 


buildings. 57 ACRES. £5,950 as going concern including 
furniture and stock. Leasehold (renewable) remunerative 









RGIAN 
Home 








ERY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY PROPERTY, well WYE VALLEY. £7,750 


fitted, mellowed old Residence. Seven bed., 


bath., FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE and grounds of 11 ACRES. about 18 ACRES. 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
reception. Main electricity and water. Garage and 
tabling. Delightful grounds, 3 ACRES. Immediate | heating. Large garages, stables, etc. Ideal for private use, buildings. Possession. £12,750 FREEHOLD.—wSole 


Ten bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. 


vossession. ——- CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, | guest house, ete.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & H 


heltenham, as above. 





Cheltenham, or JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester, Glos. 


ARRISON, Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 


= {AMPSHIRE. LOVELY WILLIAM AND MARY 
HOUSE of character, with fine old grounds, ete., 









Central Main electricity. Central heating. Cottage. Ample 





ham, as above. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Established 1799 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTEKED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, London” 


29. FLEET STREET. LONDON. 






Telegrams: 


E.C.4 





WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Eight bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 


3 reception rooms. 


Domestic offices. 


Central heating. Main services. 


Garages and stabling. 


For further particulars apply: HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Cirencester and Faringdon, or 


CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, 














Cottage. 


Attractive gardens, kitchen garden and 
paddock. 


In all about 


3} ACRES 


FREEHOLD £10,000 
(subject to contract). 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


London, E.C.4. 




















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.| 
___ (Euston 7u00) 
SURREY. BETWEEN LEA LEATHER 





MAPLE & Co. 


HEAD AND GUILDFORD 

Very attractive modern Resi- 
dence, architeet built. Loggia, ( 
lounge 20 ft. x 13 ft. 3 in., diiing 


heating. Co.’s electricity. Garage. 

Pleasant garden, lawn, fine trees, 
etc., in all about 

1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £7,500 


Inspected by the Agents: MAPLE 





room, hall, cloakroom, maid's sit- FOR SALE with early possession, A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE on 2 floors and having 
ting room, 5 bed and dressing efficient central heating, electric light and gas. Attractive hall, dining room, drawing 
rooms, tiled bathroom. Central room (21 ft. x 14 ft.), 5 bedrooms, 2 good bathrooms, maid’s sitting room, 2 garages, 


NICE GARDEN of nearly 2 ACRES, tennis court, sunk garden, orchard and kitchen 


AND Co., LTD., 5, Grafton St., W.1. Recommended by MAPLE & Co., LTD.. 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair. REGent 4685. 














L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
TD. (Regent 4685) 


OXTED AND LIMPSFIELD, SURREY 


‘lose to Limpsfield Common and near several good golf courses. 


loose box, ete. 


garden. 
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(Tel. 









Solicitors : 


T5274): 


Telegrams : 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


By direction of the Trustees of the late ( 
POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS. 


TITHE FREE. 


One of the finest examples of Landscape Gardening. 





Land Agents: 
Auctioneers : 
Joun D. 


STILEMAN, NEATE 


Within 20 miles of London by road, Esher 5 miles, Guildford 9 miles and Cobham Station 
2% miles. 


CELEBRATED RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, PAIN’S HILL, 
COBHAM, SURREY. 


Lovely 18th-century resi- 
denceoverlooking the River 
Mole: 2 halls, 5 reception 
rooms, ball room, 20 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. All main services. 
Stables and garage. Home 
farm. 5 cottages. Kitchen 
gardens. Woodlands. Beau- 
tiful park with lake of 
15 acres. Bounded by the 
River Mole. 
IDEALLY SITUATED 
FOR GOOD DEVELOP- 


For sale by Auction as a Whole (unless sold pe 4 ) at The London Auction Mart, 
on November 7, 1946. 

& TOPPING, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 

STRUTT & PARKER, 49, Russell Square, W.C.1. 

CHAS. OSENTON & Co., Leatherhead, Surrey. 

oes & Co., f 


nm the Hamble River. 


23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


FAIRTHORNE MANOR, BOTLEY 


For Sale by Auction in Lots, November, 1946. 


As a Lot, 


THE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH ABOUT 16 ACRES 





Land Agent : 
Joint Auctioneers : 


B. 5. ALLEN, Esq., 
Messrs. RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT. 1, The Avenue, “AW. e 
Jouxn D. Woon & © (Tel. 


Containing 4 reception, 16 
be d, billiards room, 4 bath. 
*Aga.”’ Central ‘heating. 
Main water. Modern drain- 
age. Main electricity within 
1, mile. Garage. Orchard. 
Stabling with flat over. 
Upset Price £3,500 
Timber at Valuation 
Home Dairy Farm with 
detached cottage and build- 
ings suitable for dairy herd, 
with about 49 ACRES 
good pasture, 
Lodge with 14, ACRES 
, 
20 ACRES pasture and 
small Accommodation Lots. 
18, Bridge Street, Andover. 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W. 


Mayfair 6341). 





JOHN _D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SOUARE. LONDON W.1 


', H. Combe, Esq. i 


By direction of Capt. Richard 0. T. G. Meyrick. 


DEVONSHIRE 


Tavistock 5 miles. Plymouth 9 miles. 
THE WELL-KNOWN BUCKLAND ABBEY ESTATE 


of medieval architecture. 


Occupying a beautiful 
situation commanding 
distant views over the 
Tavy Valley. Beautiful 


library, 6 
13. bed- 


hall, chapel, 
reception rooms, 


rooms, bathrooms, water 
supply. With 1,087 acres 
Home Farm, two other 
Farms, 450 acres of pic- 


turesque woodlands, some 
small holdings and several 
cottages. Over 2", miles of 
tishing in the River Tavy. 


In separate Lots : 
lands and cottages in and around the village of Buckland 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


1,333 ACRE™: 
BUCKLAND ABBEY, famous as the home of Sir Francis Drake, a fine examp| 


Monachorum. 





CRAPSTONE HOUSE and FARM of 241 acres, rece a 


To be offered for Sale by Auction (unless sold privately) by JOHN D. Woop & (« 


at the ROUGEMONT HOTEL, EXETER, November 
Messrs. WARRENS, 5, 

AND NEWTON, Chard, Somerset. 
Auctioneers : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


By direction of Sir Geoffrey Byass. 


Solicitors : 


wWAd< 


22, 1946. 


Bedford Square, W.C.1, and Messrs. CLARKE, LUK) 


Tel. : Mayfair 6341 


LLANDOUGH CASTLE, COWBRIDGE, GLAMORGA? 
THIS WELL-KNOWN HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTEi 


situated in unspoilt surroundings, contains :— 


Five reception rooms, con- 
servatory, 17 bed = and 
dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, ete, Stables. Gar- 
ages. Outbuildings. Main 
electricity and water. 


Beautiful tof {11 
acres and woodland. Pos- 


gardens 


session of the ‘house and 
grounds. 





To be sold Freehold with 33 acres or with Home Farm and 4-6 cottages. 


In all 83 ACRES 


Further particulars from Messrs. W. H. COOKE & ARKWRIGHT, rr, Park 


Street, Bridgend, or JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 


460) 
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2/- per line. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 
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buildings, 


London, 


SUSSEX. 


rooms, 
heating. 
ber 20, 


Messrs. 
1000). 


DENCE 
1 ACRE. 


entrance 


fittings. 
from: 


of 4 reception, 
bedrcoms, 


R. W. ST 


Also’ at 7 7, 


ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE, 
Haywards Heath. 
church, R.C. 


3 reception rooms. 
from house if required. 
Garages, stables. 
tennis court. 


possession. For Sale by 


31, Carfax, 


bedrooms, 


room, double 


Auctioneers, 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
H EF 


BRACKENBURY HOUSE FARM 
comprising OLD WORLD RESIDENCE 
4 principal and 4 secondary 
bathrooms, and 
together with 81, acres of attrac- 
tive gardens and paddock which 
ONEBANKS, P.A.S.1. 
will offer for sale by auction on November 13, 
unless previously sold by 
Further particulars will appear, and 
meantime may be obtained of the / 
14/16 Waterloo Place, 


Tel. No. 


‘*FURZFIELD,’’ COWFOLD 
ANNE VILLAGE 
Horsham 
Bus passes. Close vi 
Church and shops. 
Horsham Hunt country. Five principal bed 
and dressing rooms, 


QUEEN 
easy reach 


substantial 


private J 
in the 


Lower Regent Street 
Whitehall 9188. 
“North Hill, Colchester. 


and 300 ft. or more above sea. 
Crawley and 


2 maid’s 
Staff flat separate 
Main services. 
Good garden with 
Recently redecorated and early 
Auction on Novem- 
sold privately.—Solici 
COTCHING & SON, 
Auctioneers : 
Messrs. RACKHAM & SMITH 
Horsham (Phone 
and at Henfield (Phone 22). 
WALTHAM ABBEY, ESSEX 
Finely built MODERN FREEHOLD RESI- 
beautifully fitted and i 
Excellent position near forest. 
3 reception rooms, 
. bathroom, 
garage. 


3 bathrooms, 


Central 


Horsham 


311 


in 


oak panelled 
kitchenette, sitting 
Curtains i 
Auction November 12. 


AMBROSE & SON 
149, High Road, Loughton, 
201, High Street, Epping. 


Particulars 


and 


WANTED 


20-30 miles, 








ONDON, 
ferred. Cottage 
rooms, 5 acres, 
re novation; alteration.—Re ply : 
18, Golden Square, London W. 
LueLow, SALOP. Satbags 
House, Unfurnished Rooms to let. 
lease. Good tenant.—Box 716. 


required 


Ger. 4543. 











south side pre- 
minimum 6 
Consider re needing 
a 


Small 
Long 





M INEHEAD DISTRICT. 


venient House, 3 sitting rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms. Gardens about 2 acres. Double 
garage. Price £5,000-£7,000. Usual com- 


mission.—DAVEY & Co. (BRISTOL), LTD., 12, 


Queen Square, Bristol. 
SOMERSET OR DORSET. 
outskirts of small country town, 








4-5 bed., main services, 


paid.—G.Y., ¢/0 GRIBBLE, 

HERD, Estate 

at ; Basingstoke. 
DEVON. Near sea. 


property, secluded. with 14 acres. 
FRITH, Landford, Salisburv. 


Wanted, con- 


Wanted on 
Period 
House with spacious lofty rooms, 2 floors only, 
secluded garden, 
Top price will be 
BooTH & SHEP- 
Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 434), and 


Wanted, 6-8 roomed 

* House, secluded and quiet, about £5,000, 
or would exchange for attractive New Fore st 
MAJOR 





FOR SALE 





ERKS. Pangbourne (G.W.R. station main 
Residence, high, 
Excellent order throughout. 
3 bathrooms, 
(3 cars) with flat over. 
orchard and 
Price £12,500. 


line). Very attractive 
tine open views. 
Four reception, 12 bedrooms, 
ete. E.L. Garage 
Gardener's cottage. 
land 26 acres in all. 


Gardens ; 
Freehold. 





country Residence: 
Four rec., complete 
cooker), 7 bedrooms, 
vants’ quarters, etc. 
outbuildings. 


domestic 












Box 717. 










clo F. 








fruit 


dition must be good. 


WANTED 


Essex SUFFOLK. 
country, 
acres suitable 
ONDON, within 2 hours, preferably W. 
Urgently wanted to pur- 
a small Country 


S.W., N.W. 
chase by retired gentleman, 
House, 6-8 bed. Modern conveniences, 


“Wanted, _ 
about 6 bedrooms. with 15 or 20 
and chicken farming. 


con- w.c. 
Would like nice garden 
and a paddock or two, from say 3-30 acres. 
Will pay good price for suitable property with Price 
posse — in June next.—Particulars to F. 5S., 


. MERCER & Co.. 40, Piccadilly, 


ete. Farm buildings, 4 cottages, 
acres let. Possession of house, 
lands in hand. Freehold price 


Southampton. (75274). 


- ESSeEx SUFFOLK border, 3 miles Col- 

Residence, 
nicely recessed from road, and standing in 
Accommodation : 
bath (h. and c.), sep. 
outbuildings. 
Main services of water and electricity. Grounds 
include orchard, paddock, ornamental gardens. 


chester. Attractive Country 
own grounds of 3 acres. 
3 rec., kitchen, 5 bed., 


Garage, useful range 


freehold £5,000 or near offer. 


FORD & Son, Colchester 3165. (D3396.) 


Possession.—JOHN PETER & Co., Estate 
Agents, Pangbourne. Tel. 213. ae 
BURSLEDON, HAMPSHIRE. Delightful 


with about 60 acres. 
offices (Esse 
3 bathrooms and _ ser- 
Garage 5, stable and 
Gardens exceptionally fine with 
specimen trees and shrubs, hard tennis court, 
about 35 
cottage and 
ie £12,000.— 

in RICHARD AUSTIN & WyaTT, 1, The Avenue, 


: With 
vacant possession.—Particulars : C. M. STAN- 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





BoOuRNEmM OUTH. Delightful bijou mod. jRisH ESTATES, Stud Farms, Residences, 


Det. Res., 3-4 bed., 22 ft. 6 in, long 
lounge/hall, 2 rec, Cent. htg. plus “ Ascot 


Bungalows for Sale.—R. 
Co., Auctioneers, Galway. 





Multipoint’”’ and elec. htg. 
Garage. Most enviable locality and garden; 
close golf, sea. First-class cond.; inspection 





recommended to “home’’ lovers. £5,750 
freehold.—*‘ BUSINESS SERVICES,” 15, West- larder. First floor: 
over Rd., Bournemouth. ni inik 

RISTOL 5 MILES. Bath 7 miles. Large £1,850. 


modern Bungalow Residence with lovely 
views and spacious rooms. Entrance hall and 
hall 38 ft. x 6 ft., 2 rec., 2 bed and 2 attics, 
kitchen, modern bathroom. Co.’s electricity, 


Essex-Suffolk border. 
three cottages, the first with 6 rooms, 
second and third with 4. Water connected. 
recently re-thatched and in a good state of 


G. BROWNE AND 


appointments. NORFOLK COAST AND BROADS. 

Attractive Freehold Houses, vacant pos- 
session, in good repair. Hickling Broad, house 
of rustic brick, 2 rec. rooms, kitchen and 


2 bedrooms, bathroom 


h. and c. water. Large matured garden. 
Old-world thatched Cottages on the 
Property consisting of 


Price 


the 


water. Tele phone. Central heating, modern repair. Main electricity available this inter. 
drainage. 7 acres pasture adjoining (including Two cottages have vacant possession, ideal for 

¥% acre orchard), cowshed, garage. The whole adaptation to one house. Price £1,500-—Send 
£4,000. Vacant possession.—Particulars : for further particulars to D. MoMASTER « ¢ CO., 
W. J. ToLtEy & HILL, Auctioneers, 55, Mount Bures Works, Bures, near Cok wester, 
Baldwin Street, Bristol. Tel. 20562. Essex. Tel. : Bures 351-2. 








High 
facing sea, 


ERNE BAY. Mod. Det. House. 

ground, premier position, 
Seven bed., dress. rm., bath., 3 rec. rms.. 
billiard room, kit. garden, garage. All services. 
£4,250 freehold. Purchaser to have benefit of 
claim for dilapidations.—E. IGGULDEN & SONS, 


TO LET 


UNTING-BUCKS. 

Flat with kitchen to let in country 

or possibility of 6-room cottage partl: 
shed. Stabling available-—Box 719. 


Small 





128, High Street, Herne Bay (Tel. 47). 
ENT. 





Unique in situation, quantity of old 

oak, and residential amenities. House of 
character with modern conveniences. Large, 
well-proportioned Pre-Tudor Farmhouse, a 
mile from town, complete with oast block, 
Tudor barn, and 44 acres valuable fruit and 
grass farm. £12,500.—A. H. BURTENSHAW, 


country. 
electric cooker, 


Yearly tenancy. 


ORFOLK. Fiat in historic house, 
furnished, close to remote countr’ 
with railway station, sea 5 miles, att 
Five-six bed., 2 sits., kitch: 
bath, *garden, garag 


Central heating. Co.’s electricity. Vaca) 


Low rent to co 


family with children.—Write Box 705 





F.8.1., Tenterden, Kent. 


OUTH DORSET. 30 miles from Bourne- 
mouth. Genuine Elizabethan Period 
Residence of great character. Four bedrooms, 
2 sitting rooms, bathroom. Old-world walled 
gardens with natural stream and water garden. 
Original woodwork intact. All main services. 
Completely modernised. Possession. £7,000. 
—Highly recommended by Sole Agents, 
REBBECKS, Square, Bournemouth. 
GURREY BARGAIN. Epsom (Near). Charm- in advance. 
ing little modern detached cottage-style 
House with ', acre garden in quiet sunny 








ORTH WALES. 
able in gentleman’s house, with 
moors, pheasant, and partridge shootir 
good salmon fishing.—Apply, 
ALISBURY, NEAR. 
furnished, Country Cottage, seclude 
tion, in a park off old-world village. 
bed, 2 sitting rooms, modern bath ar 
Estate water, no electric light or gas. 
An acre of the most beautiful garden i 
able. Rent £4/4/- weekly payable six 1 
Only garden-loving get 
considered.—Write Estate Office, 76, Cr¢ 
Road, London, 8.W.7 











Large size Flat 


, Box 718. 
To let 





p 


( 





position easy reach station, shops, etc. In 
perfect order throughout. Three bedrooms, 
2 large rec., tiled bathroom, kitchen, ete. 
Brick garage. Only £3,500 freehold.—Sole 
Agents : MOORE & Co., Surveyors, Carshalton. 
Tel. : Wallington 2606. 
THAMES-SIDE VILLAGE. £7,500. 
Secluded position. Well-arranged Free- 
hold containing 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, lounge hall, cloakroom. 


rooms, offices, ete. 
central heating. 
rk.—Applv, Box 





Picturesque lodge. Garage. Grounds of 1 % acres. FERRING SEAFRONT. : 
hold Bungalow, £3,500, exchange siiilar, 
inland, elevated position.—Box 720. 


Electricity and gas. Vacant possession.— 


MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, Reading. 





ILTSHIRE (15 miles from Bat! 
let, part of large Country Mansion 
furnished. Suitable for small school, 
finishing school or other 
15 bedrooms, bathrooms, 


educational pt 
4 large rec: tion 


Furnished 


house 
furn- 


ghtly 
town 
ctive 
with 
ete. 
now. 
enial 


‘vail- 
ouse 
, and 


ially 
posi- 
Four 
w.c. 
rage. 
vgin- 
ynths 
folk 
ywell 


To 
urtly 
lies’ 
pose. 


Completely moder’ ised, 


624. 


EXCHANGE __ 
Detached “ree- 


Healthy position in 


jarge 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Te'egrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London”’ 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 











—— 


EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD c.3 


Choice position convenient to Downs and common land. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception, 7 beds, 
3 bathrooms. Main drain- 
age. Co.’s electric light, gas 
and water. Garage, excel- 
lent stabling. Delightful 
garden and grounds, 
extending to about 


2 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


spected and ones xt HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
8.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington’ 1490. Eztn. 807). 





FAVOURITE NEWBURY DISTRICT c.4 


Adjoining an extensive common and only 3 miles from this much sort after district. 
THIS FASCINATING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


tel in excellent order. Lounge 
; hall, 3 reception rooms, 
loggia, 6 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, maid’s sittinig room, 

ete. 
Two garages, bungalow, 
and other outbuildings. 
Co.’s water. Electric light. 
Central heating. Telephone. 
Modern drainage. 

Well laid out pleasure 
grounds, with lawns, flower 
beds, grass walks, kitchen 

gardens, meadow, land. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


joint Sole Agents: Messrs. THAKE «& PAGINTON, Newbury: HARRODS LTDb., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Ezatn. 806). 





‘N ALL 44% ACRES 





RYE AND WINCHELSEA c.2 


Convenient for village and railway station and handy for historical town and championship 
golf courses. 


EXQUISITE RESIDENCE OF ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 
AND BEAUTY 


Four reception, 6 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. Main electri- 

city. Aga cooker. Panelled 

dance room. Garage for 

4 cars. Stabling for 2. 
Two cottages. 


Delightful gardens and 

grounds, prolific orchard of 

about 3 acres and an area 
of pastureland. 





IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES FREEHOLD £10,000 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 809 ). 
BERKS AND SURREY BORDERS c.1 


Among extensive common lands, 6 miles Camberley and Fleet. 


WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Two floors only, 3 reception, 
7 bed, 2 bath. Central 
heating. Main electricity, 
gas and water. Cottage, 
garage, and 3 rooms. 
Gardens and paddock of 
about 4% ACRES. 





FREEHOLD £8,000 


sole Agents: Harrops Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 810) 





BETWEEN LISS AND PETERSFIELD — H.c.2 


In the market for the first time. A full south aspect, commanding grand views to the South 
Downs. 


A PEERLESS REPLICA OF A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


erected in 1928, designed 
by Mr. Gerald Unsworth, 
beautifully and tastefully 
decorated and fitted. In 
excellent condition, stand- 
ing in its own grounds of 
about 17 ACRES. Eight 
beds, dressing room, 3 bath, 
% reception, lounge hall. 
Full central heating. Gar- 
age for 2 or 3 cars. Co.'s 
water. Oak strip flooring 
throughout ground floor. 





PRICE £15,000 


Sole Agents: HAaRRops Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809), and Haslemere 953-4 





HILLS ABOVE HENLEY c.4 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
good offices. Garage for 2. 
Stabling. 2 Cottages. 


Delightful grounds. 
Lawns, very fine trees, 
kitchen garden, meadow- 

land. 





wits 


IN ALL ABOUT 34 ACRES £14,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 306). 





ADJACENT SURREY DOWNS AND GOLF COURSES 
c.5 
On high ground within 30 minutes of Town. 


ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Newly decorated through- 

out and in splendid order. 

Three reception, nursery, 
5 bedrooms. 

All main services. Central 
heating. Garage. Hard 
tennis court. 
Beautifully laid out gardens 
with flower beds, kitchen 
garden, ornamental trees 
and fruit trees. 





IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 828). 





SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.3 
CHARMING ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


On outskirts of picturesque village, about three miles from main line station. 


Four reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms, 3 _ bathrooms. 
Modern drainage. Co.’s 
electric light, gas and water. 
Central heating. Garage, 
cottage, small farmery, 
parklike gardens and 
grounds. Kitchen garden, 
fruit trees, meadowland. 
In all about 22 ACRES 





To Let furnished about six months, or For Sale at later date. 


Inspected and cocommuenied by HARRODS, LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge 
1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Ext. 807). 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
EF. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOU THAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.I., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.8.1., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





EAST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


Situate in an unrivalled position directly overlooking the bay. 
The imposing modern Sea-front Hotel Property 


‘* THE CUMBERLAND ”’ 


104 bedrooms, 24 private and 40 genera bathrooms, 

dining room, lounges, ballroom, cocktail bar, etc. 

Splendid modern kitchen premises, Electric lift. 

LEASEHOLD for an unexpired term of 90 YEARS 
at an annual ground rent of £180. 


Subject to War Department’s requisition and wit 
benefit of compensation rental and claim fi 
dilapidations. 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Ninto 

Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, Novemb: 

21, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold t 
Private Treaty). 


Solicitors : Messrs. TEFF & TEFF, 232-238, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Jvint Auctioneers : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road. Bournemouth, and HENRY MARTYN, F.V.I., Craven House, 121, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Within | mile of the sea, and 5 minutes’ walk station (electric train service—London | \% hrs.) 


An unusual opportunity to acquire an exceptionally attractive 


MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


Sanisadiod lated 





yet noti 


Complete in every re- 
spect. Beautifully fitted 
throughout. 


Four bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, scullery, cloak- 
room. All main services. 
Telephone. Garage. 


Large well matured 
garden. 
TO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Note.—The well-made modern furnishings, car, fuel, etc., may be purchased if required. 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. : Worthing 6120 (2 lines). 


NEAR BURLEY, HAMPSHIRE 
In a delightful part of the New Forest. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
FROM DECEMBER FOR AT LEAST SIX MONTHS 
The House contains :— 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, MAIDS’ QUARTERS. 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Good outbuildings. Stabling. Cottage. Grazing. Cook would stay. Gardener and 
wife willing to help in house. 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





EAST SUSSEX 


11 miles Seaford and Eastbourne. On high ground with excellent views. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 


Carefully modernised and 
restored revealing the 
period characteristics com- 
bined with modern comfort. 


Eminently suitable for 
high-class Country Hotel 
and Club 


Comprising: 11 bedrooms, 
6 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, excellent 
domestic offices. Garage 
for six. Gardener's cottage. 
Concrete swimming pool. 
En-tout-cas tennis court. 
Delightful gardens and pad- 
docks, in all about 

«1 30 ACRES 


Main electricity. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
VACANT POSSESSION PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


Further particulars : Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. : Hove 2277/7279 
4 lines). 





BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS 


Within 1 mile of the centre of Bournemouth and adjoining the Meyrick Park Golf Course. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Four bedrooms, 3 bath” 
rooms, lounge, dining room, 
study, cloakroom. Well- 
fitted kitchen and scullery. 
Pantry. Central heating 
throughout. Detached from 
the house is a garage for 
2 cars over which is a self- 
contained flat of 2 bed- 
rooms, living room, kitchen- 
bathroom which affords 
ideal servants’ quarters. 


The grounds of %4 ACRE 
are beautifully laid out and 
easily maintained. Princi- 
pally lawn with shrubs, 
rockeries and a rose garden. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD, including TWO VALUABLE BUILDING SITES 
opposite the property. 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





Of particular interest to the City man. 


ONE OF THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES IN SURREY 


Rather less than_1 mile from Woking Town and 
Station, whence Waterloo may be reached in about 
half an hour by frequent service of trains. 


A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A TUDOR 
PERIOD RESIDENCE 


of exceptional merit. Built in 1929 under the 

direction of Messrs. Baillie Scott & Beresford 

regardless of cost and considered to be the best 

existing specimen of that well-known architect. 

Occupying a picked position on high ground and 

commanding extensive views over very fine 
country. 


“ASHWOOD,’’ WOKING 


Fourteen bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms, 
4+ reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. 


Magnificent and expensive oak panelling to wal! 

and oak floors. All up-to-date conveniences 

Central heating. Companies’ electricity, water an: 
gas. Main drainage. 


Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Three cottage: 
Superb gardens and grounds including numerou 
well-grown cypresses, conifers and choice shrub: 
lawns, well-grown ornamental and flowering shrubs 
flagged and grass-verged terrace. Sunk rose garde! 
magnificent rockery. Full-sized tennis court wit! 
pavilion. Productive kitchen garden, paddock an< 
woodland walks, the whole extending to an area 0 


About 6% ACRES 
Vacant possession on completion. 


To be Sold by Auction at the London Auction 
Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, London 
E.C.4, on Tuesday, November 19, 1946, at 
2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately 


Solicitors : BARTON & HANNING, Bank Chambers, Woking, Surrey. Auctioneers : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, 
Brighton and Worthing. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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There’s no getting away | 
from Bias F, 





ot LAs ee 
\ “SPC 


oper-Stewart 


CARE-FREE 


TETHERS 
ak the best 











9’ Pole 

7’ 6" Chain 
Improved uni- 
versal coupling 


ot eae aie Xe . Boulton C® Paul Ltd 


Speci 1 models for Pigs, Cows, 
Calxs, Horses and Goats. } NORWiCH 


ALSO THE COOPER-STEWART BULL MASK j Mt l ON’ D'O.N: <« 8B ER MIN GHA 


Obtainable through your usual Implement Agent or Ly ec 


THE COOPER-STEWART ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 57 GROSVENOR ST., LONDCN, W.1 
Tel.: Mayfair 7162/5 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, 
J|KERFOOTS|| _ _ eons 


ME 
MEDICINAL The Breeches Makers 


dessins a idk ~4 ae ‘ — no 
ae vidi GLASSHOUSES can still accept orders for made-to-measure 
ae P Zi ig 8 hae CAN BE SUPPLIED Breeches and Jodhpurs for Ladies, 


Gentlemen, and Children. 





























; “iat WHERE PERMITS READY-TO-WEAR JODHPURS FOR LADIES 
based on the skill rp] : & CHILDREN ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
ie ghsligiogh ARE OBTAINED AND MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH THE POST 


Please send the following measurements: height; 
waist; inside leg down to ground; thickest part 


three ge nerations a - of calf (next to the skin). If for a child, state age. 


Addresses : HAI 
Works : Loughborough. aie Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 ARRY HALD 


Tel. : 2691 Tel.: Vic. 5409 Sporting, Civil. & Service Tailors 
235-237 REGENT STREET, W1. REG 2115 
| RR 2 RNR AMER A 2 ope Se eT 


and experience of 

















THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 











K27 o— 
RRA AIS 





“ACHI 
wh “ SJVeHex 
sep 


RECONDITIONED TABLES 


in all makes and sizes now available. Enquiries 
invited stating requirements. 


Tables can also be hired on rental basis. 


Telephone : 
North 2747 
(13 lines) 


263-275, Holloway Road, N.7 











ATHILLE SERRE, LONDON, €.17 
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REFIECTING CREDIT 
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There’s a cause for pride in lovely bed- 
linen, and linen that has been cared for 
with the aid of Parozone reflects credit 
on all concerned—the linen itself, the 
housewife, the home, and on Parozone. 
There is nothing better for your 
linens and white things—generations 
of careful and houseproud FROM YOUR 
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Britain's 
Best 
Rainwear 
for men, 
women and 
children 


iL | | | | ) | ' 
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‘B.RACUTA’. 


—_— 
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| | 
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U.S.A - 





BRITAIN - CANADA 


Baracuta (Clothiers) Limited, Beswick Street, Manchester 4 
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“Pm planning 


to enjoy 


93 
my Target” 


“T’m doing my best to help towards Britain’s Savings Target. 
Why ?. Because J’ve got a target, too! You see, pretty soon I’ll 
be retiring. No more catching the 8.30 then — my time will be 


my own, to enjoy as I please. That’s when my Savings, added 





to my pension, will make all the difference — 
A those little extra comforts will go a long way! I 


reckon we’ve all got plans of some sort or another. 








And saving’s the way to make them come true.” 


FOR YOUR OWN SAKE SAVE 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 





DEFENCE BONDS SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 
BRITAIN’S TARGET @ £520 MILLION BY APRIL 





15,000 NIFE satTeRries 
on duty I0 years 






for repairs! 


This was the actual experience 
of a Railway Company operating 
NIFE Batteries under very 
severe conditions. Obviously 
NIFE is no ordinary battery. 
It is an Alkaline cell of all-steel 
construction, practically inde- 
Structible, entirely free from 
corrosive fumes and immune 
from damage even by dead 
“ shorting.” 


Proof that there is 


more LIFk,, . NIFE 


Nife Batteries are not yet available for private cars or domestic wireless. 
NIFE BATTERIES LTD., Hunt End Works, Redditch, Worcs. 
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CO-OPERATION IN BUILDING 


R. BEVAN, presumably on the prin- 
M ciple that the most effective form of 

defence is attack, recently accused the 
Opposition of hampering the housing campaign 
by lack of co-operation. The best basis for 
co-operation is sympathetic understanding, 
founded on knowledge of what is wanted—and 
even his most fervent admirer could scarcely 
maintain that the Minister had ever invited 
sympathy or provided material for its transla- 
tion into action. Political bias and _ social 
prejudice have most patently inspired his 


public declarations as well as his administrative 


decisions ever since, on taking office, he declared 
war on the sharks of private enterprise. The 
difference, it will probably seem to those who 
do not share Mr. Bevan’s political views, 
between himself and his political opponents is 
that they are recommending a policy which 
would use every possible agency to the full, 
while he is obstinately pursuing a line of 
thought which forbids the most effective use of 
private enterprise. But it becomes clearer every 
day that nothing will be gained by keeping the 
vital problems of housing in the political arena. 
Very important facts underlying Mr. Bevan’s 
case cannot be denied. Very few local authori- 
ties are building their own houses, and conse- 
quently almost all the houses now being 
built are in fact being built by private firms. 
here can be no doubt as to the overwhelming 
need for cheap houses to let, and this is a 
considerable justification for the building of 
houses to the order of local authorities, and for 
the arrangement whereby most new dwellings 
will pass into municipal ownership. The great 
majority of houses built so far by private 
builders under licence are intended for sale 
and not for letting. 

While it seems probable that a greater 
reliance on the private builder might speed up 
the number of dwellings produced, there would 
certainly be an increase in the number of 
houses built for sale. If this does not matter 
because there are as many willing purchasers as 
willing tenants, well and good. If it does matter 
because of present social conditions, obviously 
the two considerations must be balanced. A 
more important question in the circumstances 
is probably why private builders building on 
their own initiative should be able to make so 
much better progress than when they work 
under contract for local authorities. Mr. 
Bevan’s obvious reply is, and was, that they 
have naturally a greater incentive to push 
things on in one case than in the other. This 
cannot be the whole of the story, however. 
Building by contract need not be slow provided 
that the contracting authorities have the 
experience and knowledge to manage their 
housebuilding programmes efficiently, to place 
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and conduct their contracts on sound prin- 
ciples and to provide their contractors with 
reasonable and adequate incentives for rapid 
and efficient work. Here is an area where the 
Government themselves can by stimulation and 
guidance of local authorities do much to pro- 
mote effective co-operation. 

That maldistribution of materials and 
labour is also playing an unnecessarily large 
part in causing delay seems undoubted. So too, 
most people will think, is the speed at which 
our building operatives do their work. In 
this connection those who have watched the 
progress of local repairs or other building 
operations since the war may perhaps have 
smiled a little grimly at the announcement that 
an official enquiry is to be held into the subject 
of fatigue in the building industry. 


AUTUMN PIPER 

HE Piper-Pied, so Browning said, 

Half in yellow and half in red 
Was clad, and never again was seen 
With his magic pipe and fingers lean 
After he danced the children down 
From mercenary Hamelin Town. 
But I know better, for every year 
In yellow and ved he passes here 
At summer's end. He comes this way 
With pipe to lips, and stops to play. 
And pitter-patter from every street 
The leaves go dancing at his feet ! 


DOROTHEA SPEARS. 


RURAL HOUSING 

P.s who sit for agricultural constituencies 

- are evidently being kept fully aware of 
the housing needs of the farming community. 
In the debate last week the Minister of Health 
was pressed to allow the rural district councils 
to go full steam ahead with their plans for 
new houses in the villages and he was criticised 
for the confidential instructions which his 
inspectors have given to some local authorities 
telling them that they should go slow in placing 
new contracts because they were outstripping 
the rate of house building in the towns. The 
Minster’s objection to assisting the erection 
or improvement of tied cottages is well known, 
but, quite apart from this, it is surely common- 
sense policy to encourage every local authority 
to press on with new house building and use to 
the full the local resources of labour and 
materials. In the country districts there are a 
great many small master-builders who employ 
few men but who can build houses on a small 
scale, it may be a pair of houses in one village 
and half-a-dozen houses in another. These 
resources must be used to the full. If the 
builder and his men are instructed to take 
themselves to a big town and employ them- 
selves there, this valuable local force will be 
dissipated. Some will take other local employ- 
ment and be lost to the building industry. 
Moreover, as the survey made by local authori- 
ties shows, there is appalling over-crowding in 
many cottage homes. The rural districts need 
new houses just as badly as the towns, and if 
they have resources available to build them 
they should be given every encouragement to 
press ahead. 


THE CITY CHURCHES 

WO years ago the Bishop of London’s 

Commission issued an interim report on the 
future of the City churches, and that has now 
been followed by detailed recommendations 
covering all the twenty bombed buildings, as 
well as the twenty-seven which remain intact or 
only slightly damaged. The proposals are in 
welcome contrast to the destructive programme 
which raised such an outcry twenty years ago 
and which, had it been implemented, would have 


wrought almost as much havoc as the enemy’s , 


bombs. A new sense of responsibility for the 
City’s historic monuments, doubtless quickened 
by the toll of war, has gone hand in hand with 
a revaluation of the lesser works of Wren and 
his craftsmen. The Commission emphatically 
recommend that no Wren church, not destroyed 
or damaged beyond the possibility of restora- 
tion, should be sacrificed, and that all the 
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churches which survived the Great Fire of 1666 
should be retained. Of the twenty bombeg 
churches it is proposed to rebuild or restore 
eleven, and these include all the most important 
—St. Stephen Walbrook, St. Bride, St. Mary-le. 
Bow—as well as All Hallows, Barking (the Tq 
H church) and such lesser gems as St. \edas; 
Foster and St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. Th: site, 
of five, it is suggested, should be sold, and aboy 
some of these there will no doubt be contro 
versy. The loss of St. Andrew by the War. robe 
and St. Swithin, Cannon Street, would be parti. 
cularly regrettable; in fact, the whole po icy 0; 
raising money for restoration and othe pur. 
poses by the sale of sites is open to questi in, 0; 
the four others, the sites of three would | > useg 
for new church institutes, while it is pr ‘posed 
that St. Augustine’s, Watling Street, sho ‘ld be. 
come the chapter house of St. Paul’s Cat edra| 


STRANGE MEATS 


URING the war troops at northern s 
ate such relatively unfamiliar fo 
whale, seal and bear, and in London s 
rooks weve at one time selling well as 
pigeons’’; there were also suspicions abou‘ som 
of the few “rabbits,” which unkind eopk 
thought might once have been associated with 
catskins, in demand for making cheap fur coats, 
But only after a year of peace was cormorant- 
shooting on the north coast of Scotland 
publicised as a profitable business, returning 
men up to £20 a week. The cormorants are 
reported to make 5s. or 6s. each in London, but 
the guise in which they appear on the menus of 
hotels and restaurants is said to be unknown. 
A reflection of Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s on 
‘squatting’ in Government camps may be aptly 
recalled; if, he said, the Government had offered 
the camps to the people, they would have com- 
plained bitterly that the accommodation was 
sub-standard. So with the cormorants; if people 
had been offered cormorants against their meat 
ration, or if cormorants had been fed to troops, 
there would have been howls of protest, but, as 
things are, people pay high prices for them 
Cormorants may not, of course, taste so repul- 
sive as might be expected. Our forbears prized 
herons as the best of table birds; puffins wer 
sometimes acceptable as rent; and Taylor, the 
water poet, wrote appreciatively of the entireh 
piscivorous gannet : 
““. . . a most delicate fowl, . . . It is 
a very good flesh, but it is eaten in the form 
as we eat oysters, standing at a sideboard 
a little before dinner, unsanctified without 
grace; and after it is eaten it must be well 
liquored with two or three good rouses of 
sherry or canary sack.” 
Nevertheless, while cormorants are being served 
in expensive London hotels, there should be less 
inclination to smile at the tastes of the Japanese, 
who were said in pre-war days specially to cnjoy 
snakeflesh, dragonflies, weasels, fox tongues and 
monkey heads. 


AUTUMN COLOURS 


HE leaves’ changing of colour is one «f the 

few consolations for the end of the su:nmer 
and the approach of winter. We may not be 
able in this country to rival the almost fan ‘astic 
glories of the fall in America, but in ou: own 
modest way we do tolerably well. Until juite 
lately this year we have not lived up t» ou 
own modest standard, but now at long la. + the 
autumn has begun to shed its green mani e fo! 
the familiar reds and golds and russets. Wh) 
autumn is thus capricious in its behe ‘iow! 
nobody seems to know. The general be ef is 
that it is after a wet summer—and garc -ners 
know this last one has been wet enough- that 
the leaves delay their change, and furthe: that 
it is the driest summers that produc: tht 
brightest autumns. Those, however, wh > art 
of a statistical turn of mind and can _ uote 
past years with precision, do not wholly igre 
with this view. They can produce wet sum- 
mers followed by early and splendid cole iring 
and deny the existence of any general rule. 
One law they do seem tentatively to lay « ow?, 
namely that a frost in November follow ng 4 
green summer can produce sudden wond:rs of 
colouring—so we may yet look forward to 4 
gorgeous transformation scene. 
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H. L. Wainwright 


LONG SHADOWS ON THE GRASS AT MARSTON, WILTSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


whether a dog understands mirrors, 
pictures and statuary and, to quote 
Professor Joad, all I can say in reply is that it 
depends on the dog, and what is meant by the 
word ‘‘understand.”’ It is my experience that 
the average young dog up to, say, the age of 
nine months obtains something of a shock on 
seeing for the first time what appears to be 
another dog in a mirror—an extremely nice- 
looking dog, of course, and of the right breed, 
but nevertheless another dog. Owing to the 
fact that this ‘‘dog”’ has apparently neither tail 
nor hindquarters, for he is always standing face 
to face with one, it is impossible to identify him, 
or go further into the matter concerning his 
birth certificate, and so, after two or three 
encounters with this strangely incomplete 
animal, it is written off as not being worth 
worrying about, until finally it is grasped that 
it is merely a reflection of one’s self in a looking 
glass. After this the mirror is ignored as a foolish 
freak of that queer incomprehensible creature, 
the human being, and there is not the slightest 
necessity to use it to see how one is looking in 
the morning, as one knows that one is absolutely 
correct in every detail. 
* 


. CORRESPONDENT has raised the point 


* 


° * 

Y correspondent states that her bitch, 

a Scottie, recognises and is interested in 
pictures of dogs provided they are of the correct 
size not less than 12 in. x 12in., but her interest 
is cursory, as here again the old trouble of there 
being no third dimension prohibits proper inves- 
tigation. This bitch is more interested in garden 
statuary, and apparently knows what a model 
is meant to represent, as a stone carving of 
arbbit has far more appeal to her than that 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


of a gnome or stork. This, I should say, is 
unusual, for with all the dogs I have possessed 
garden statuary has been regarded merely as an 
insult to the canine intelligence, and has been 
treated accordingly. 
* * 
* 
NOTHER point raised is whether, when 
a dog howls to music, he is doing so 
because he enjoys it, and feels an urge to add 
his voice to the chorus, or whether it jars on 
his auditory nerve, and he is registering his pain 
and annoyance. My correspondent states that 
she was once owned by a field spaniel who was 
passionately musical, and who had a marked 
preference for the old Victorian ballads, such as 
In the Gloaming, O, My Darling or O, That 
We Two Were Maying, coming in on the high 
notes with his rich canine tenor; and what 
a resonant voice the spaniel has! I remember 
these songs of yester-year and, to quote Pro- 
fessor Joad again, it all depended on who was 
singing them whether they were a pleasure or 
a pain. In those far-off days everyone tried to 
sing, and with some of the sopranos one knew 
from the opening bars that they were never 
going to make the high A at the end of the 
verse. Possibly the poor old spaniel also knew 
this, for all dogs are fully aware of the limita- 
tions of the various members of their families, 
and came in at the right moment to drown the 
quavering crack which from experience he 
knew was coming. 
I have never owned a musical dog and my 


present Scottie shows neither appreciation 
nor dislike, beyond throwing himself down with 
a crash when on the wireless we hear what 
is called contemporary music, and which sounds 
to me very much like that produced by the 
subalterns of my Militia regiment when on 
guests nights they amused themselves by 
playing on the instruments of the battalion 
band. Contemporary music at times seems very 
similar to our efforts, as the object at which we 
aimed was the greatest possible noise on all the 
instruments at the same moment. 
* * 
* 

EARS ago in my youth we had a wire; 

haired terrier, who in common with others 
was apparently pained when the family baritone 
obliged with such songs as Out on the Deeb When 
the Sun is Low, and that noisy, menacing ditty, 
I am the Bandolero. The terrier did not howl— 
he was too upset for that—but with suppressed 
moans he rushed around the room, with first 
the right and then the left ear skidding along 
the carpet, in an endeavour to rub off from his 
ear drums the terrible reverberating high Gs. 
that were jangling every nerve in his body. 
I do not think this dog liked music—certainly 
not that produced by the family baritone—and 
then one day after a very musical evening he 
discovered a non-existent mouse in the music 
box. Quite a lot of damage was done to the 
contents before he was satisfied that the mous¢ 
was non-existent, but, though Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata and Chopin’s Nocturnes were 
only slightly torn, every one of the baritone’s 
songs was ripped to shreds. As our family was 
not really a nice one, there were so many com- 
ments on the dog’s wonderful sagacity, dis- 
crimination and taste that the baritone did not 
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show the same alacrity to oblige in future. That 

was as much as one could hope for, as in those 

days Victorian baritonitis was quite incurable. 
* * 


* 

MONG the pastimes about which I know 
practically nothing, one which has always 
attracted me is archery. I think my career as 
an archer was nipped in the bud at the age of 
eleven when, the day after a godfather uncle 
had presented me with a super outfit, consisting 
of long bow, sheaf of arrows and target, I 
showed my hitherto latent skill by hitting the 
Indian runner drake through the head with 

an arrow as he swam about with his harem. 
Despite my ignorance of all matters per- 
taining to archery, I do know that to leave one’s 
bow strung when not actually in use is on a 
par with putting one’s gun away in the smoking- 





room case with the cartridges in the breach, or 
coming on parade with a live round in a .303 
rifle. I have never been able to examine a 
Crusader’s defaulter sheet—I doubt if there is 
one in existence even in the British Museum— 
but I can imagine that, among other entries 
against Bowman-Private Stephen Pomfret in 
the year 1191 a.p., one would find inscribed: 
“Conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline in that on the 21st March 
he left his bow strung for seven hours.” 
* * * 

NE can envisage Bowman-Sergeant Richard 

Reeve giving evidence on the occasion 
when Pomfret was brought up before his Com- 
manding Officer in the orderly-room tent. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but at 22 hours on the 
21st inst., about seven hours after the enemy 


had surrendered in Acre and the fighting haq 
ceased on all flanks, I was proceeding through 
the streets of the town on picquet duty when 
I heard a disturbance in a wine shop on the 
water-front. On entering I found the accused 
Bowman-Private Pomfret, holding a flagon of 
wine in one hand, and beating time to the ong 
of ‘Take me back to Blighty’ with his bow, 
which on examination I found to be stru g |” 
The sentence in the last column in the hand- 
writing of the C.O. was, I imagine, 168 hours 
Field Punishment and one ear struck off 
All this has been brought back tc me 
across the years because, on the opening day 
of the Britain-Can-Make-It Exhibition, I saw 
two super long bows on show, both of which 
were tightly strung and not ‘standing at ease”: 
but possibly some real archer rectified the ma tter, 


THE KING’S PICTURES 


OVERS of painting who visit the great 
exhibition of the King’s Pictures at 
Burlington House will feel deep gratitude 

to His Majesty the King for the unstinted 
manner in which he has thrown open his collec- 
tion to the selectors, even allowing such pictures 
as the exquisite Gainsborough (the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland and Lady Elizabeth 
Luttrell, No. 82), which usually hang in their 
Majesties’ private apartments, to be taken from 
the walls. They will also wish to thank the 
small committee who have undertaken the 
arduous task of selection and arrangement. 
The difficulties such a vast exhibition entails 
are immense—not least the problem of imposing 


From Hampton Court 


1.—Attributed to MARC GHEERAERTS, circa 1562-1636 
Lady Arabella Stuart (Catalogue No. 11). 854 ins. x 534 ins. 


By ALLAN GWYNNE-JONES 


a reasonable sequence without in so doing 
sacrificing the showing of individual .pictures. 
Most of these difficulties they have triumphantly 
solved, and the catalogue, and in particular the 
excellent preface, is clear, and, though packed 
with scholarship, is easy to read. 

The first rooms of the exhibition are 
devoted to portraits from the time of Henry VIII 
to Queen Victoria, and they are arranged as far 
as was practical in approximate chronological 
order, though no pedantic continuity of date 
has been allowed to interfere with good hanging 
—and the hanging is very good indeed. Then 
follow the principal works from the collection 
of Charles I; the Venetian paintings which were 


The pictures illustrating this article are reproduced by gracious permission of His Majesty the King 


acquired by George III; the Dutch paintings 
bought by George IV; the early Italian and 
early French and German paintings collected 
by the Prince Consort; and finally sporting 
pictures and works by Victorian painters. 

One of the great interests of this exhibition 
is that in spite of its vast scope we can always feel 
the existence of personal choice. The collection 
has not been formed by carefully considered 
additions, by sifting and cross-checking, as at 
the National Gallery. On the contrary, where 
a Sovereign has admired an artist’s work he has 
really plunged—as a private collector should— 
buying purely for his pleasure, and lavishly, 
Hence there are great gaps and unevenness of 







2.—HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 1497-1543 
Derich Born (15) 23? ins. x 17} ins. 


From Windsor 
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quality, but this is more than made up for to the student by 
the new light which is thrown on certain artists when he sees 
them, so to speak, in bulk. To give a minor instance—here are 
4 number of paintings by Zuccarelli, a most charming if not an 
important artist, whose full flavour, I, for one, have never relished 
before. Again and again we have a similar experience. 

The great interest which our Sovereigns have taken in painting 
has not been adequately recognised. How grateful we must feel to 
Henry VIII for bringing over Holbein and establishing him as 
Court Painter, and though some of his greatest works have been 
destroyed and others dispersed, many wonderful things remain. 
But our greatest debt is to Charles I. It is no exaggeration to say 
that he was one of the greatest and most discerning collectors of 
all time. He once owned a large proportion of the best Titians in 
the world—almost all those now in the Louvre, for instance—and 

onl 
| as works by Raphael, Veronese and many other Italian painters. 
Moreover, he purchased the Raphael cartoons for tapestries designed 
for the Sistine Chapel, which are now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and too large to be included in this exhibition. He 
brougit Van Dyck to England, and bought every Rubens he 
could lay his hands on, besides giving him many commissions; 
the |} ay and Peace, now in the National Gallery, was painted 
for hin. 
is heart-breaking to think how small a proportion of these 
mast: “pieces remain with us; for though great efforts were made 
after he Restoration to buy back pictures which had been sold 
by t! : Commonwealth, the most important were not recovered, 
and, rateful as we are for these, they are only a small fraction of 
what must surely have been the greatest collection of master- 
piece any one person, whether king or millionaire, has ever brought 
toge' er. Had this dispersal been foreseen by painters, what artist 
wou! not have fought for the King ! 

ederick, Prince of Wales, the father of George III, bought 
Rub 1s and Van Dyck. George III commissioned Gainsborough, 
Zoff:.\y and Ramsay—whom he preferred to Reynolds—while his 
most 10table purchase was that of the Smith collection of Italian 
pain ngs. Joseph Smith was a rich man who became Consul in 
Veni 2. He was a friend and patron of Canaletto. Indeed, he acted 
as a » ort of impressario for him, he got him commissions, arranged 
for |\s visit to England and owned a very large number of his 
pictures. 

George IV bought many Dutch pictures, particularly Teniers, 
for whom he had a great enthusiasm, and it was he who com- 
missioned Lawrence to paint the series of large portraits to 
celebrate the ending of the Napoleonic wars which hang in 
the Waterloo Chamber at 
Windsor. 

rhe Prince Consort col- 
lected early Italian and early 
French and German paintings 
as well as those by contem- 
porary English artists, and 
if we do not to-day greatly 
admire Winterhalter and 
Landseer, there are two pic- 
tures—Winterhalter’s First of 
May (No. 56) and Landseer’s 
Four Pets of Queen Victoria 
(No. 54)—which have _ con- 
siderable charm. 

I would like here to 
thank Mr. Anthony Blunt, the 
Surveyor of the King’s Pic- 
tures, and Mr. Benedict 
Nicolson, the Deputy Sur- 
veyor, for their great kindness 
in giving me the facts on 
which this much over- 
simplified survey is based, 
and to assure the reader how 
fascinating these facts be- 
come when set out fully in 
the preface to the cata- 
logue and in the interest- 
ing notes appended to each 
picture. 

It will be seen how truly 
perceptive many of our 
Sovereigns have been, for not 
only did they buy great works 
by masters then dead, but 
Were equally lavish patrons of 
the living. c 

We are fortunate indeed 
that our present King and 
Queen are continuing so 
notably in this great tradi- 
ton. In the present exhi- 
bition His Majesty the King’s 
Most recent purchase, a 
smail painting by Sebas- 
tano Ricci (No. 411), is 


Titians; he also owned Giorgione’s Féte Champétre as- 


3.—ALBRECHT DURER 1471-1528 
Portrait of a Young Man (160) 123 ins. x 10 ins. From Windsor 


4.—MATHIEU LE NAIN circa 1607-77 


of particular interest as it The Young Gamblers (425) 214 ins. x 25 ins. From Buckingham Palace 
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is a study for the larger picture at Hampton Court, while He; 
Majesty’s discernment and bold judgment as a collector of mode 
pictures is well known. 

In the notes which follow I have only attempted to describe 
a few of the pictures which especially appealed to me and of 
which I could get good photographs. I did not see the full-icngth 
portraits by Gainsborough, Lawrence and Romney, or the I ‘alian 
primitives, as they had been temporarily taken from the wall, anq 
at the end of a long day I could only look carefully at a few of the 
many very fine small Dutch paintings. May I suggest thit the 
visitor to whom these particularly appeal will greatly add to }.is ep. 
joyment if he takes a magnifying glass with him? Such works as 
the small Gerard Dou (No. 344), as large in conception as it is smal] 
in size (it is six inches high), the Van der Haydens and other | ighly 
wrought works amply repay close study. 

The Canalettos are hung together and fill Room XI. T):are js 
nothing here, or indeed elsewhere, to equal The Stonemason’s Yayd 
in the National Gallery, but the view of the islands of Mura: > and 
S. Michele (No. 437) is also unique in a different way, and ©») my 
mind is the finest painting in the room. It is a large sketc: very 
loosely painted, lovely in colour and grand in design. It is « pity 
that it was necessary to hang it so high; those who have no seen 
it before may find it difficult to realise its exceptional qualit 

I felt that a small reproduction of Rubens’s magical lan: scape 
with figures, Sf. George and the Dragon (No. 288) would noi do it 
justice, and I could not get a good photograph of Tintoretto’s won- 
derful Dominican (No. 203). I would like to have reproduced Ter 
Borch’s Reading the Letter (No. 296). He has not the vivid sense 
of life, the rasp, of Steen, but the gentleness and sweetness of his 
mind and his delicate sense of tone are well illustrated in this 
beautiful picture. The... but the temptation to enumerate 
must be resisted ! 


Tn 


Here then are notes on a few pictures from this wonderful 
exhibition, which are reproduced here. 

Marc Gheeraerts (Fig. 1). One is tempted to say of this beautiful 
work how English it is! It reminds one, though it is over 7 ft 
high, and few of his works are over 7 in., of the English miniaturist 
Nicholas Hillyarde; indeed the romantic sentiment, the extreme 
refinement of colour and delicacy of drawing are all qualities we 
admire in Hillyarde’s works and which we have come to regard 
as peculiarly English. 

Holbein the Younger (Fig. 2). This, | think, is the finest Holbein 
in the exhibition, though the portrait of Reskimer (No. 25) runs 
it close. Both pictures are small, and I think Holbein is nearly always 

* ene io ° fe at his best on asmallscale. In some of the larger works, even in the 
3.—JAN STEEN 1626-1679 portrait of Henry Guildford, where the head is magnificent, one’s en- 
The Morning Toilet (316) 25) ins. x 203 ins. From Buckingham Palace —joymentis interfered with by the flat and almost mechanical painting 


PPS LER 





6.—REMBRANDT 1606-1669 The Shipbuilder and His Wife (387) 45 ins. x 66$ ins. From Buckingham Palace 
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ofthe chains, patterns and soon. But in both 
these pictures, and in particular in the one 
reproduced, a wonderful plasticity is main- 
tained right through the picture ; the detail is 
absorbed and is not, as it were, laid on top. 
The boy’s head is a miracle of firm and yet 
soft modelling, and the choice of pose, the 
rich and sombre colour and the unexpected- 
ness of the sprays of brown oak leaves 
vhich lean across the background are in 
omplete accord with the poetic sentiment 
of the picture, a sentiment seldom 
found expressed so perfectly in Holbein’s 
work. One has only to turn to the portrait 
f the Duke of Norfolk (No. 18) where the 
head almost equally full of feeling— 
thoug! of a quite different kind—to see that 
the re. © of the picture, fine as it is, is not 
seen ii: the same way as the head. It is the 
rare c mbination of consistency of mood, 
insig! into character, and miraculous 
draw! which makes the Derich Born so 
great portrait. 

recht Diirer (Fig. 3).—To me this 
yortr: ¢ was one of the great revelations of 
the e» :ibition—the more so as for much of 
Diirer » work, and in particular for his en- 
sravi: “Ss, I have a coldness verging on dis- 
taste. But all prejudice melts before such a 
mast piece. It is again proof of Charles I’s 
sppre tation of great painting that he 
shoul have bought a picture so dissimilar 
both . feeling and execution from the Van 
Dyck. Rubens, Titians and Raphaels which 
forme the great part of his collection. It is 
intere ting to note—as we are told in the 


catal ue—that this portrait was painted 7.—ORAZIO GENTILESCHI 1562-1647 


after )iirer’s second visit to Venice. Was ? Page on age ge : 
it per aps the Venetian breadth combined Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife (258) 78 ins. x 102 ins. From Hampton Court 


vith ivid and piercing characterisation 
which King Charles so instantly recog- 
nised 

Mathieu Le Nain (Fig. 4).—This small 
painting is remarkable in many respects. It 
isstated in the simplest terms, it shows deep 
psychological understanding, and it dis- 
overs in an everyday event a grand and 
monumental design. 

Jan Steen (Fig. 5).—At his best Steen 
is a great painter. In England we have 
three masterpieces: the Music Lessons in 
the Wallace Collection and National Gallery, 
and this painting purchased by the Prince 
Regent; it is full of vitality and has a 
sparkling freshness, unsurpassed, as far as I 
know, in his work. Will it be thought too 
fanciful to say that here is the same sort of 
cool and flashing light that we find in Con- 
stable’s landscapes ? Steen, in his day, 
was as remarkable in this respect as was 
Constable. Turn to the very fine Vermeer 
(No. 303) and it will be seen how relatively 
‘brown””’ it is. 

Rembrandt (Fig. 6).—Painted in 1633, 
this is a conversation piece. We have no 
comparable example in the National Col- 
lections. It is a superb work. Though very 
closely worked, it achieves complete unity ; 
the hands, for instance, could hardly be 
carried further, yet how wonderfully they 
take their place. 

Orazio Gentileschi (Fig. 7).—This very 
large picture is one of the surprises of the 
exhibition. Gentileschi is under-estimated. 
He is said to be rhetorical—so in his great 
speeches is Mr. Churchill—but rhetoric does 
not necessarily preclude passion and sincer- 
ity. The figure of Potiphar’s wife is not only 
superb in gesture but profound in sentiment. 
Lover the lower right-hand corner and the 
diagonal sweep of the design is magnificent. 
ls it not the suggestion of a dancer’s pose 
in Joseph’s legs—or is it only that they are 
less well drawn, and so do not convince— 
that prevents our complete acceptance? In 
Spite of this Poussin, I think, would have 
been proud to have painted this picture. 
\gain, Charles I’s judgment is vindicated. 
_. titian (Fig. 8).—This is an early 
litian. It has simplicity and grandeur of 
planing; to this in his later works he adds 


(ull stmospheric understanding and that : 
enve'opment of tone which makes him so 8.—TITIAN circa 1485/8-1576 


great a painter. Portrait of a man known as Jacope Sannazaro (199) 33 ins. x 28 ins. From Hampton Court 
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HOUNDS THAT HUNT BY SIGHT AND SCENT 


By A. CROXTON SMITH 


RIMEVAL men who by first taming wolf cubs started 
Pp the race of domestic dogs were probably actuated by a 

desire to have an auxiliary that would kill game for 
food. In their hard lives sport as we know it had no part, 
although the excitement of the chase may have given rise to 
feelings akin to those of modern hunting men, and as 
civilisation advanced hounds that hunted by scent or dogs 
that coursed wild animals became commonplace. We may 
read about them in Homer, who is supposed to have lived 
some 2,000 years ago, but the period, distant though its 
seems, is roughly 8,000 years nearer to us than the New Stone 
Age, in which dogs appeared. Remains of Neolithic dogs have 
been discovered in this country as well as on the Continent. 

A long interval, again, separates Homer from the eighth 
century of the Christian era, when bloodhounds come into 
the picture—those handsome black-and-tans that are so 
much admired, but which have suffered badly under the 
stress of war. St. Hubert, head of an abbey in the 
Ardennes, who died in 727, was a mighty hunter, his 
pack of hounds, some black and some white, having a 
reputation for staunchness throughout the neighbouring 
countries. His successors also cherished the pack with 
care, and for more than five centuries—from 1200-1789— 
the royal kennels of France were enriched annually with 
three couples. It is said that William the Conqueror and 
his knights brought some of these hounds with them 
after 1066, and there is a reasonable supposition that 
most of those that hunt by scent in this country or in 
France had their foundations in the bloodhounds. 

The black or black-and-tan St. Huberts were the ances- 
tors of the bloodhound, and probably the Talbot, which was 
popular in England from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth centuries, came from the white St. 
Hubert. It is more than likely that this hound 
afterwards became known as the old Southern 





WELL-TRAINED BLOODHOUNDS CAN HUNT A LIGHT SCENT 
WITH ASSURANCE AND DEADLY ACCURACY 


now are built in the similitude of bigger and 
heavier deerhounds, which means that they 


Their nose and brain are so receptive of 
impressions that a really well-trained blood- 





hound, which was “slow in pursuit’ as Shake- 
speare said. They are commemorated in 
heraldry in the arms of the Shrewsbury family, 
who have two hounds as supporters. 

It is not surprising that the exquisite noses 
and full rich voices of bloodhounds should have 
appealed to sportsmen, and the first of the 
qualities was taken full advantage of in tracking 
men in lawless times. Bloodhounds, above all 
hounds or dogs, can hunt a colder scent, even 
such a light scent as that left by man, with 
assurance and deadly accuracy if they have been 
well trained. In an old history of the Antiqui- 
ties of Westmorland and Cumberland published 
in 1777, we read that ‘“‘Slough dogs were for 
pursuing offenders through the sloughs, mosses 
and bogs that are not passable but by those that 
were acquainted with the various and intricate 
bypaths and turnings.’’ Two centuries before 
that, Holinshed recorded that ‘‘there is a law 
also amongst the Borderers in time of peace that 
whoso denieth entrance or sute of a sleuth hound 
in pursuit made after fellons and stolen goods, 
shall be holden as accessorie unto the thief.” 





THE TALLEST OF DOGS, THE 


hound can still hunt a man wearing shoes that 
have not been doctored with aniseed 24 hours 
after the trail has been laid, and can identify 
him from among others at the end of the task. 
Generally speaking, Great Britain is so over- 
populated that there is not so much scope for 
the practical use of hounds as there was in 
olden times, but even recently they have done 
some extremely valuable work in tracking 
criminals. 

Although the breed has been kept alive by 
means of exhibitions, its scenting faculties have 
not been impaired by disuse, and any enthusi- 
asts who cannot afford fox-hunting or may be 
averse to blood sports can have plenty of 
amusement on foot by watching a single hound 
or a couple at work on a trail that may be laid 
to suit the convenience of the followers. Blood- 
hounds are so handsome and distinctive on the 
show bench that new exhibitors who have the 
accommodation might very well consider the 
desirability of establishing a kennel. 

Irish wolfhounds, majestic in proportions, 
the tallest of all dogs, are very different in 
character and appearance. Those that we know 


T. Fall 


IRISH WOLFHOUND 


belong to the greyhound family. Before the last 
war classes for them filled well at shows, and 
they were supported by keen, if not numerous, 
admirers. These dogs have their roots far back 
in the history of Ireland, though one would not 
feel any certainty in suggesting that they were 
one of the four breeds mentioned in the ancient 
Brehon Laws, which were adapted to Christian- 
ity by St. Patrick. We may take it that they 
were the big hunting-dogs of the old Irish kings, 
and that they were esteemed not only in their 
own country but in England and elsewhere for 
their ability in destroying wolves, which at one 
time were a pest. In 1335 Edward III sent one 
of his huntsmen to Ireland to procure some of 
their big dogs. 

What were the old dogs like? We have no 
authentic evidence upon which to form a picture 
that would associate them in appearance with 
the present Irish wolfhounds. The fact that 
they were variously spoken of as Irish grey- 
hounds or wolf-dogs does not mean very much, 
because they undoubtedly were of the grey- 
hound type. In his Animated Nature of about 
1770, Goldsmith lifted the veil to some extent, 
but not as much as one would have liked. The 


wolf-dog, he told us, was bred up in the houses of the 
great, or such gentlemen as chose to keep them as a 
curiosity. 

“He is extremely beautiful and majestic as to ap- 
pearance, being greatest of the dog kind to be seen i: the 
world. The largest of them I have seen, and I have seen 
above a dozen, was about four feet high, or as tall as a 
calf a year old. He was made extremely like a «‘rey- 
hound, but rather more robust, and inclining t.: the 
figure of the French Matin or the Great Dane.” 

He did not tell us whether this particular do was 
smooth-coated or broken-haired, but he mentionec that 
his colour was white, and his nature appeared to be ! ‘avy 
and phlegmatic. 
that some of these old dogs at any rate were sm oth- 
coated, of the Great Dane kind, but there were pro ibly 
also others that were rough. 
measuring the height from the crown of the heac and 
not from the withers, as we do, and before we conc ‘mn 
him for his exaggeration it should be noted that a1. ich 
earlier writer spoke of them as being bigger of bone ind 
limb than a colt. 

The makings of the modern wolfhound do not go ack 
farther than 1862, when the late Captain G. A. Grai ‘Mm, 
an Englishman, took an interest in the breed, which «as 
nearly extinct, and set himself the task of reconstru: ‘ing 
it. He managed to get a few dogs that he consid red 
to be genuine specimens and, by crossing them wit!: the 
deerhound at what is said to have been a cost of £20,100, 
he built the foundations of the dogs as we know tliem. 


He went on to say:— 


There seem to be grounds for bel: ving 


Goldsmith may have »een 
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RAMSHAW VISITS THE KHYBER PASS 


By C. W. R. KNIGHT 


HEN Ramshaw, my tame eagle, and I set out on a recent 
Wea: of the Far East, I made up my mind that there were 

two things we must see—and, if possible, photograph : the 
Taj Mahal and the Khyber Pass. No difficulties present themselves 
where the former is concerned : you just go along—if you happen 
to be in the vicinity of Agra—with your camera and perhaps your 
friends, like all the other sightseers. 

The Khyber Pass is different. Regulations must be complied 
with and transport and the necessary papers arranged. oe a 
civilian, how could I hope to do anything about it? 

Good luck, however, was on our side. We had just put on a 
show—moving pictures and a demonstration of flight by Ramshaw 
—{or an Army unit not far from Peshawar, when, seated in the 
officers’ mess, I chanced to mention that I had bought a little box- 
cal. era. 

“T’ye got some quite good pictures with it, too,’ I added. 
“V nen I get to Agra I want to take some of the Taj Mahal.” 

t his one of the officers remarked, ‘‘ How about a run through the 
Kh ber Pass to-morrow? You ought to get some good snaps there. 
It \ieve there’s a truck going. Why not take old Ramshaw on the 
arr of an Afghan warrior? You'll see some at the frontier.” I 
th: ked my friend profusely and so it was arranged. 

On the following day we set out. As we made our way to- 
is the truck a crowd of Indians gathered round to inspect 
ishaw at close quarters. Big Baz they called him (a goshawk is 
vn among Indian falconers as a baz). That they were deeply 
im ressed was shown by their head-noddings,*muttered comments 
an knowing glances. My Pathan bearer, Ghulam, intensified their 
acd: \iration by announcing that Ramshaw was indeed a Big Baz, 
ca; .ble of capturing such quarry as deer, hyenas—even tigers. At 


"ews 





OBSTACLES TO A POTENTIAL ENEMY ON THE ROAD 


this there were more head-noddings and muttered wah, 
wahs of astonishment. 

Things were building up very prettily, I thought. 
What consternation Ramshaw was effecting! Surely any 
Afghan warrior would feel privileged to bear on his arm 
such a monarch of a bird. 

The trip through the Pass was interesting, of course. 
Rugged, mountainous surroundings; two parallel roads 
with a signboard at their start indicating, by means of 
silhouettes of a camel and a car, that one is to be used by 
beasts of burden and the other by motor traffic; picket 
posts on the tops of more or less distant hills; concrete 
obstacles to delay the progress of any potential enemy. 
All very intriguing. 

But what impressed me most—it was so unexpected 
that I experienced a sort of breath-taking paroxysm as I 
yelled to the driver to stop—was a close-up view of a 
bird that, as a youngster, I had read about and had 
learned to regard with a sort of fearful admiration—a 
lammergeyer. It looked magnificent; gliding along on 
outspread, motionless wings, and, though I had never 
seen one before, it was instantly identifiable. There was no 
nmiistaking it; the enormous wing-spread, the long, wedge- 
Svaped tail; the black, white and orange colouring; and 
the curious, bristly, black moustaches. 

It was indeed a lucky view of Gypaetus barbatus, the 
bearded vulture-eagle whose habit—we are told—it is 
t) feed on the shattered remains of bones which it has 





RAMSHAW MAKES AN IMPRESSION ON A NATIVE CROWD AT THE 


START OF THE JOURNEY 


dropped on to rocks from enormous heights. Whether the lammergeyer 
indulges in this practice to any extent is doubtful. It would certainly 
have to be a remarkably good shot to ensure that such bones hit a rock 
and not its soft, sandy surroundings. 

I watched the great bird as it rose, with no apparent motion of its 
wings, to a vast height, at which it joined, or was joined by, no fewer 
than five others. What a sight! Six lammergeyers—flying dragons, 
as they are sometimes called— soaring in the sky together. To me this 
was one of the most memorable experiences of our Indo-Malayan tour. 

My companions did not, I regret to say, share my enthusiasm. 
Six vultures in the sky meant nothing to them. Besides, we had come 
especially to get the photograph of Ramshaw and the Afghan, and 
that was something they really were enthusiastic about. That was to 
be the piéce de résistance of the journey. 

So we moved on again along the tortuous road that rose and fell 
astonishingly among the desolate fastnesses. And, in the end, our day 
turned out to be, photographically, a decided failure. The Afghan 
warriors refused to play. They were there all right, on the other side of 
the barbed wire, and seemed at first to be tremendously intrigued 
by Ramshaw’s appearance on my arm as I got out of the truck. I 
smiled encouragingly as I walked towards them, quite expecting that 
they would be only too delighted to welcome us at close quarters, while 
Sergeant Turner produced the camera and prepared to take up his 
position as photographer. 

At once the attitude of the sentries changed: they contemptuously 
turned up their noses and on their heels. When they haughtily sauntered 
off I felt quite humiliated, but consoled myself with the thought that 
we had at least reached and taken pictures at the frontier of India 
and had seen six lammergeyers in the air together. 





RAMSHAW AND HIS OWNER AT THE FRONTIER 
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THE GEORGIAN SQUARES OF DUBLIN—II 


RUTLAND, MOUNTJOY, 


HE atmosphere in Dublin is clearer and 
more luminous than elsewhere. The 
streets and squares seen on a bright sunny 
morning or in the haze of an autumn evening, 
with the richness of the rusty-red and brown 
brickwork and the soft lines of the old lime 
pointing, gaily painted doors and delicate bal- 
conies, delight the eye, even while recalling a 
splendid way of life that has long ago passed. 
It was in 1714 that Luke Gardiner, M.P., 
a Dublin banker and a remarkable man, to 
whose enterprise and good taste subsequent 
development is largely indebted, acquired a 
considerable area north of the Liffey. Gardiner 
envisaged a complete transformation of this 
part of the city, and planned to cover the 
sloping ground with stately streets and squares, 
and a Grand Crescent on the northernmost 
point. When he died in 1755 much had been 
achieved. Henrietta Street (1721), Cavendish 
Row (Rutland Square East) and Sackville Street, 
with its dignified greensward or garden down 
the centre, ornamented with trees and gravel 
walks, obelisks, and a graceful fountain, and 
knewn as Gardiner’s Mall, were already finished. 
Rutland Square was completed, Mountjoy 
Square and the surrounding streets were carried 
out later, but the Grand Crescent was never built. 
Of these two squares Rutland Square is 
by far the more important. It evolved as 
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ROTUNDA HOSPITAL CHAPEL 
CRAMILLION 


By ELEANOR BUTLER 





RUTLAND SQUARE. 


MERRION AND FITZWILLIAM SQUARES 








ROTUNDA HOSPITAL AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS 


Architect, Richard Cassels 1751-57 


a gradual process of surrounding the Rotunda 
Gardens street by street. The east side, a con- 
tinuation of Gardiner’s Mall, was begun in 1750 
and called Cavendish Row, after the 3rd Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
1737-45. The west side, opened 1766, was known 
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side. 


size. 


BY BARTHOLEMEW 





as Granby Row; the north side (Palace Row) 
was laid out in 1765. These three sides were 
incorporated as Rutland Square in 1786, while 
the south side never came into being, for it was 
occupied by the Rotunda Lying-in Hospital and 
the Assembly Rooms. 

The hospital, the first charity of its kind, 


was founded by Dr. Mosse, an extraordinarily charitable, 
cultured and enterprising young man. He acquired a 
large site adjoining the then fashionable Sackville Street, 
and this he proceeded to lay out as a centre of fashion- 
able and social activities intended as a source of revenue 
for the hospital. 

In every facet of this project Dr. Mosse displayed 
his good taste and appreciation of the Arts. The hospital, 
begun in 1751 and opened in 1757, was designed by 
Richard Cassels; the Chapel contrasts with the simplicity 
of the exterior by the richness of its Rococo decoration 
carried out by Bartholemew Cramillion. 

The group of buildings to the eastern corner of the 
hospital, forming the Assembly Rooms, were begun with 
the erection of the Round Room or Rotunda in 1764, 
designed by John Ensor. 
many a brilliant assembly and ball, and the 
Gardens’’ became the Vauxhall of Dublin. 

From the south side of the Square the ground rises 
sharply. 
repeating rhythm of the windows, and stepped parapets 
and broken sky line of the east and west sides lead the 
eye upwards towards Palace Row. 

Charlemont House, its focal point, was designed by 
Sir William Chambers in 1762. The house stands in the 
centre of the Row, three storeys high, with a simple 
classical fagade in stone and a shallow court in front 
with curved screen walls linking with the houses on either 
No other house in Dublin is richer in historical 
associations or more famed for its connections with m ny 
great men, for its owner—the first Earl of Charlemont 
—was both patriot and patron of the Arts. Asa centr: of 
society, politics, art and letters, Charlemont House vas 
known as the ‘Holland House of Dublin.”’ 

Farther along the top of the hill, to the east « 
and lmked up with—Rutland Square by 
streets, lies Mountjoy Square. 
elegant Square consisting of 78 houses, nearly all equ: in 
Laid out by Viscount Mountjoy, grandson of 
first Luke Gardiner, the Square is shown in a plat: in 
the Picture of Dublin (1802) as part of Lord Mount}: ”'s 
grandiose conception for the development of this a a. 
This magnificent piece of planning was to have culminz 2d 
ina Roy: al Circus at the highest point, larger than Mer: 9n 
Square, and approached by radial roads from the sov h. 
Lack of money prevented the carrying out of this sche’ ¢. 
When Lord Mountjoy was killed at the Battle of } 
Ross in 1798, three sides of the Square, as it appe 1S 
to-day, were then completed. 
son, Charles, 2nd Viscount, and later Earl of Blessingti 0. 
The Royal Circus was never built. 

The exteriors of the houses in Mountjoy Square : *e 
all of brick and similar in design. The skyline is unbrok: ° 
most of the houses are finished \ witha simple g granite copii g- 


The Rotunda was the scene of 
“New 


The simple treatment of the brick exteriors, the 
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MC NTJOY SQUARE ON AN AUTUMN 
EVENING 





Bu there is great variety in the treatment of hall 








do s and fanlights, while the long windows of 

th: drawing-rooms on the first floor have light 
W) an graceful wrought-iron balconies. Many of 
re th houses were built by Dublin craftsmen, 
‘ile wh were also master builders, such as Michael 
yas Stavleton, Pemberton and Charles Thorp, and 
nd con ain fine plaster ceilings and decoration, 

wh -h though influenced by the brothers 
id, Ad:m show originality in design and exe- 
le, cut.on. 

a Of the Squares on the south side of the 
et, river, after St. Stephen’s Green, Merrion Square 
n- is ihe largest. The erection of Leinster House 
ue gave an impetus to building resulting in an 

aristocratic migration to the neighbourhood. 
ed Rocque’s map of Dublin of 1756 shows some 
al, five houses adjoining Leinster Lawn in that part 
by of Merrion Street which is now Merrion Square 
ity West, and in 1762 Viscount Fitzwilliam of 
on Merrion was induced to lay out a large square. 
The north side was begun in 1764, and a number 
he of fine houses were built by Ralph Ward, 
ith Surveyor General of the Ordnance, John and : - 
34, George Ensor architects, and others. —— eS af upd 
of Here the houses were superior to those of ; 
ow the east and south sides, including notable THE EAST SIDE OF FITZWILLIAM SQUARE 
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MERRION SQUARE. SOUTH SIDE LOOKING TO ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH 
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RUTLAND SQUARE: “PALACE ROW” AND CHARLEMONT HOUSE 
(From the Aquatint by James Malton) 


mansions such as Antrim House, built in 1778 
by George Ensor for the 6th Earl of Antrim, 
noted in the eighteenth century for his lavish 
hospitality. No. 12 is a handsome house with 
elaborate plaster decoration, carved wood 
panelling and beautiful mantelpieces, built in 
1764 for William Brownlow, M.P. Nos. 23 and 
25 are also fine houses, and were built by Ralph 
Ward. Numerous well-known people lived on 
this side of the Square. In the eighteenth 
century peers and Members of Parliament pre- 
dominated, and the footway on the north side 
became the fashionable promenade. 

Although the houses on this side of the 
Square vary considerably in height and in 
width, and the line of the parapets steps up and 
down, the whole presents a dignified and uniform 
effect. There is an infinite variety in the Classical 
treatment of hall doors and fanlights. The 
interiors are of the typical Dublin plan with 
staircase to the back, and spacious drawing- 
rooms on the first floor : they contain numerous 
examples of beautiful ceilings, inlaid Bossi 
mantelpieces, and enriched panelling. 

On the east and south sides of the Square 
the houses are smaller and less interesting. 


But one large house, now divided into two 
(Nos. 44 and 45), on the east side, is of 
particular note. Erected about 1785 by 


Gustavus Hume, it became the house of the 
Ist Viscount Gort. It has a large hall and fine 
circular stone staircase. This side of the Square 
was laid out by Samuel Sproule, architect, in 
1780, and some of the leases of sites at the north 





MERRION SQUARE: THE FOUNTAIN, 1791 


Erected by the Duke of Rutland. 
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Stephens 


end were granted to him. Houses were being 
built as late as 1820. The south side was 
built between 1785 and 1795, and the names 
of no well-known architects are associated 
with it. 

On the west side of the Square, Leinster 
Lawn at the back of Leinster House occupies 
the greater part. Begun in 1745 by the 20th 
Earl of Kildare, later Duke of Leinster, it is the 
stateliest and largest of the Dublin mansions. 
Designed by Richard Cassels, the plan of the 
house resembles more a country mansion than 
a town house, due probably to its magnificent 
open site. Only the garden front is seen 
from Leinster Lawn, as the house is actually 
built in Kildare Street, and therefore can- 
not properly be included as part of Merrion 
Square. 

Facing the houses on the west side of the 
Square is a charming little pavilion known as 
The Fountain. It was erected in 1791 from 
the design of Henry Aaron Baker (partner of 
Gandon) for the Duke of Rutland. The medal- 
lions and sculptural ornament were made at 
Coade’s factory at Lambeth. 

Near Merrion Square, and connected by 
a wide thoroughfare, Fitzwilliam Street, lies 
Fitzwilliam Square, the last of the Dublin 
Squares. Called after Viscount Fitzwilliam 
of Merrion, born in 1740, who died a bachelor 
leaving his estates to his nephew, the Earl of 
Pembroke, Fitzwilliam Square does not appear 
on Rocque’s map of 1765, but in a subsequent 
plan for the further development of his property 


Architect, Henry A. Baker 
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DEVELOPMENT PLAN OF MERRION SQUARE, 1762 
By courtesy of the Pembroke Estate Office 


submitted for the approval of the Wide Streets 
Commissioners in 1791 the Square is shown 
marked out for building. 

In the same year the first leases were 
granted, and the building of houses commenced 
on the north side. The west and east sides were 
begun about 1798, but houses were still being 
built in 1810 and 1814. It is much smaller than 
Merrion Square, and the houses, though of brick 
and similar in character, are not so large or so 
ornate inside. They are, however, remarkably 
well finished and the Square presents a dignified 
whole. 

Completed for the most part after the 
Union, Fitzwilliam Square has not the same 
associations with the notabilities of the eigh- 
teenth century as the other Squares, but never- 
theless is connected with a fashionable society, 
the legal luminaries of the past, and to this day 
with the medical profession. 

In no other characteristic is the 18th- 
century architecture of Dublin displayed to 
fuller advantage than in the dignified design and 
unified planning of its streets and squares. The 
squares play an essential part in the city’s plan, 
for they provide all the elements of variety and 
surprise, of restfulness and seclusion. Street 
after street of magnificent houses are linked 
together, and the more important ones flow into 
the squares, past the green lawns and flowering 
shrubs, continue on again, and perhaps gently 
curve into a crescent with an elegant church in 
the centre terminating the vista, or lead the eye 
on to a distant view of the mountains. 





A TYPICAL DOORWAY IN RUTLAND SQUARE, 
The houses in the square were built between 1750 and 1786 
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THE CULTIVATION OF BEANS 


recent years has brought one of our oldest 

crops, beans, into the forefront of many 
cropping schemes. Whereas in 1939 there were 
about 135,000 acres under the crop in the 
United Kingdom, by 1944 this had grown to 
989,000 acres, representing an increase of 114 per 
cent. In some respects beans can be regarded 
as the favourite source of protein for, being a 
graiti crop, they are grown, harvested and 
thresied in much the same manner, and with 
the sime tackle as wheat or oats. Their cultiva- 
tion does not necessitate the adoption of new 
tech iques or the purchase of additional equip- 
men , and, when mixed with oats in equal parts 
by wight, a first-class balanced ration is formed 
and ¢ can be fed at the rate of 4 lb. to the gallon 
of m |k. 

hough they fit in so well with the system 
of f: rming in many districts there is, unfortu- 
nate v, one serious drawback to the more wide- 
spre. d cultivation of this crop, namely the 
fick! ness which they display in yielding propen- 
sitie. In the last four years many farmers have 
disc ntinued growing the crop and have sought 
amv re reliable means of supplying protein from 
thei own land. Why is this? 


* * * 


TT quest for more home-grown protein in 


From earliest times beans have been 
rega’ded as a heavy land crop and one which 
responds in a marked fashion to dressings of 
farm-yard manure. Now clay is very retentive 
of suil moisture, while dung is without compare 
in its ameliorating action on the soil by the pro- 
vision of humus which has such _ beneficial 
influence on both heavy and light soils alike. In 
addition it supplies plant food. The very early 
writers on the subject of bean-growing took 
pains to emphasise the fact that ‘‘ beans delight 
in a moist soil,’? which accounts in the main for 
the fact that their cultivation is found chiefly 
on heavy land and also that generous dunging 
is helpful. The point so frequently overlooked, 
however, is that an adequate supply of moisture 
when podding commences is vital and it is then 
that the retentive capacity for moisture of heavy 
land and humus is shown to such good effect. 
In many cases in recent years I have noted crops 
which showed great early promise fail to fulfil 
that promise at harvest time while examination 
of the soil at regular intervals during the growing 
season showed a general tendency to dryness. 

But while moisture undoubtedly plays a 
vital part in the successful cultivation of beans, 
other factors must be taken into account; 
failure to recognise their importance may 
account for partial, or even complete, failure of 
the crop. A surfeit of water, for instance, is 
worse than paucity, and it is folly to attempt to 
grow beans under waterlogged conditions. Any 
tendency to undue wetness on very heavy land 
should be counteracted by drawing water 
furrows, or even growing the crop in narrow 
lands or stetches, say 8 ft. wide, to allow more 
open furrows which will assist the drainage. 
Equally important is the provision of a sweet 
soil, and a lime test is invariably a sound pre- 
liminary to the preparation of a field to receive 
the crop of beans. Many of the crops grown on 
ploughed-out grass have suffered from lime 
deficiency, while a phosphate deficiency can be 
equally disastrous. 

* £ * 


_ The actual form of lime or phosphate used 
is of minor importance to the quantity applied; 
this must be adequate for the needs of the crop. 
In many cases the lack of potash experienced in 
the war years has adversely affected the results 
obtained, and, now that supplies are once more 
coming through, a potash determination on any 
potential bean land is a wise precaution. Potash 
certainly seems to save beans from the worst 
efiects of that scourge of beans, chocolate spot. 
Balanced feeding is of prime importance for 
beans as for other crops, but in this case it does 
seem of considerable moment to ensure that the 
land is in good heart before sowing the seed. 
Lost-minute measures to rectify soil deficiencies 





By H. I. MOORE 


—though obviously unavoidable in some cases 
—cannot be expected to produce the same good 
effects as are likely to be obtained by careful 
planning well in advance. 

Quite apart from the direct feeding of the 
crop, success depends upon the plants’ securing 
plenty of light and air. Overcrowding is 
frequently a cause of poor podding, and one has 
only to recall what happens to the beans in the 
kitchen garden to find confirmation for the 
importance of adequate spacing. Yet it is 
essential, of course, to secure a full plant, and 
since winter beans are not completely winter 
hardy a seeding of up to 2 cwt. per acre is 
frequently justified. 

If all the plants come through safely they 
will be too thick on the ground and a good 
harrowing in spring is needed. Better by far, 
however, to thin out than have recourse to 
patching. When the latter process is necessary 
then it is generally more satisfactory to patch 
with dun peas than with spring beans, for the 
former, when drilled in March, ripen about the 
same time as the beans. Rate of seeding is 
naturally related to the time of sowing, less seed 
being needed for the earliest sowings. In the 
first half of October, 14% cwt. of seed sown at 
4 inches deep can be regarded as a general guide, 
while towards the end of the month the seeding 
should be increased up to 2 cwt. per acre but the 
depth of drilling should not exceed 2 inches. 
Drilling is invariably better than broadcasting, 
and in my experience every effort should be 
made to get the crop in before the end of October 
and most certainly not later than mid-November, 
after which date the results are seldom satis- 
factory. No hard-and-fast rules can be given 
and each must choose the method, time and 
rate of seeding to suit the prevailing soil and 
climatic conditions. The favourite spacing for 
the rows is 18-20 inches, to facilitate inter-row 
cultivation and yet allow a full crop ultimately 
to meet in the rows and smother annual weeds. 


THE DONKEY 


S the result of a slight misunderstanding, 
A we have recently become possessed of an 
ass. It seems that there were two raffles 
in progress at the dance and my wife had been 
under the impression that she had risked her 
five shillings for the glittering prospect of a 
bottle of anonymous gin. That I, by some 
fluke of fortune won the gin caused, we felt, 
a certain amount of justifiable suspicion. 

In the sequel a rather distant donkey was 
delivered on our doorstep and has been busy 
eating down our derelict lawn tennis court and 
borders ever since, tended by some member of 
the family to head him off the rarer plants which 
still remain to us from the chances of the war 
years. At intervals he unbends sufficiently to 
provide rides for the youngest member of the 
household with an aptitude which suggests an 
earlier connection with the beach of some sea- 
side resort. He has, of course, been christened 
Raffle. 

* * * 

At night he shares an unsuitable lodging 
with the hens and is inclined to take an interest 
in their menu. Although he does not seem ill- 
content, we realise that the present set-up can- 
not continue indefinitely and the prospects for 
his winter arrangements are weighing us down. 

Great care, we know, has to be exercised in 
keeping our legitimate number of hens alive and 
in sufficiently good laying form for even our 
modest aspirations if we are to escape the 
clutches of the law, and we are careful to study 
every regulation as it appears. Indeed, such 
study practically takes the place of the Daily 
Press, which we are on the whole inclined to 
avoid by reason of the depression of spirits 
which it induces in general, and the horrid tales 
of the penalties inflicted on livestock keepers in 
particular, should their feet stray even momen- 
tarily from the straight path. 

But we have found no reference to asses. 

As the capacity of our garden as a diet 


A clean bean stubble is still regarded as a sign 
of a high standard of cultivation. 

Little work has been done on the question 
of bean varieties, and the winter bean is about 
the only type in general cultivation. A selection 
made by Dr. Hunter at Cambridge (No. 7) some 
years ago proved rather more prolific and a good 
tillering strain, and indicated that there is scope 
for research work in this direction. Some 
farmers aver that bean stocks have deteriorated 
in recent years, but there is no reliable evidence 
in support of this contention, and at Saxmund- 
ham Experimental Station in Suffolk, where 
observations were made on the crop for some 
30 consecutive years, the results obtained 
showed no deterioration in the stocks. 

Many disappointing results are due, wholly 
or in part, to attacks by insect pests, notably the 
black aphis and bean weevil, or to the diseases 
stem rot and chocolate spot. “Black aphis is 
usually more likely to cause serious damage to 
spring beans than to the winter type, while 
occasionally, as in 1917, bean weevils cause 
considerable damage to the young plants by 
eating the foliage in early spring. When the 
plants begin to wilt and die off in March, April 
or May, stem rot disease can be suspected and, 
since control measures are not possible, patching 
with peas, which appear to be unaffected by this 
disease, may be necessary; but here, as with so 
many diseases, the adoption of a sound rotation 
is the best means of avoiding the trouble. 

The cultivation of beans is likely to provide 
many problems for the research worker, yet the 
fact that the crop has acquired a somewhat 
doubtful reputation should not mean its exclu- 
sion from farming practice. Given the right 
type of home, adequate and sensible nutriment, 
and a favourable season, there is no reason 
why the crop should not play its part in 
providing the much-needed protein which our 
dairy and beef-producing herds are so urgently 
requiring. 


=> By LIONEL DAWSON 


diminishes in accordance with the laws of 
Nature, we can see no future for the ass unless 
we have him in the house to take his chance with 
us, a solution which we feel would much appeal 
to him if his recent incursion into the kitchen 
and thence to the larder door be any criterion. 

A friendly farmer—but no, even anony- 
mously, the source is better not mentioned—let 
us say instead that we have become conspira- 
torially possessed of a sack or two of mangolds 
which we are careful to offer to the ass only 
after night has fallen and in the privacy of our 
loose-box-cum-chicken-run. We are not con- 
vinced, however, of the protein adequacy of 
such a food even if our nerve permits us to 
continue it. 

* * * 

The village féte seemed to offer a solution, 
but that has not turned out quite as we in- 
tended. We had decided to harden our hearts 
and, disregarding the plaints of the youngest 
member, or rather by disguising the operation as 
an adventurous form of game, to re-raffle our 
prize. The committee were wholeheartedly in 
favour, and the deed was done. 

Once again there were two raffles—a 
chicken was what I was actually after, no 
regulation appearing to exist whereby I could 
come within the attentions of the law if I won. 
But the sale of tickets on the ground being 
controlled by confused children and giggling 
girls, error crept in. 

It was unfortunate that, once again, we 
brought off the double; a long day ending with 
the announcement that I’d won back the ass 
and my wife had gained the chicken as well. 
Once again we sensed that the feeling of the 
meeting was against us. The youngest member, 
however, was delighted and entirely approves 
of the new game, while the ass, profiting by our 
absence, had a splendid day in the more refined 
part of the garden. There the matter rests at 
present. 
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DID GUY FAWKES START BONFIRE NIGHT? 


By RALPH JEFFERSON 


ECENT announcements that this year 
R there will once again be fireworks in 
plenty for the celebration of Bonfire 
Night recall the large-scale fire festivals held on 
November the Fifth in times gone by. They left 
one wondering how the memory of an age-old 
religious feud could have been kept so green and 
vigorous for so many generations among a 
people not much given to hatred either of men 
or doctrines. 

Was the hatred genuine when, with veno- 
mous glee and hilarious derision, the effigies of the 
Pope and the infernal Guido Fawkes were first 
taunted and then, amid yells of triumph, com- 
mitted to the flames? Or was it just a glorious 
annual spree for grown-up children? Or was it, 
as anthropologists some time ago began to 
suggest, a renew al of the childhood of the race; a 
reversion for one night a year to the days of 
paganism, of the sacrifice of a victim or victims 

whose place the effigies took—in a fire which 
represented the all-powerful and (if properly 
propitiated) all-beneficent sun? There is no 
doubt as to the persistence of the spree-element, 
but, for all the riot and rumpus, that cannot 
account for all. What, then, is the enduring 
leitmotiv ? The memory of ancient wrong or the 
unconscious memory of the race? 

The three English towns in which the 
November Fire Festival was so long maintained 
in full fig are Bridgwater, Somerset, Ludlow, 
Shropshire, and Lewes in Sussex. All are ancient 
country towns where, since very early times, 
local tradition has underlain much indepen- 
dence of spirit. In the Middle Ages their Norman 
castles and flourishing religious foundations 
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typified the struggle between the feudal and the 
foreign ecclesiastical powers. 
great Cluniac Priory of St. Pancras was among 
the richest of the monasteries, but it was subject 
to the control of a foreign foundation and trans- 
mitted much of its wealth annually to the parent 


At Lewes the 


house at Cluny. When 
the King’s Commission- 
ers came to Lewes in 
1537. they found no 
difficulty in pleasing 
King Harry by a 
thoroughly unfavour- 
able report and_ the 
demolition of the great 
Priory began imme- 
diately. 

In some ways the 
good citizens of Lewes 
benefited, as well as the 
landowners who were 
directly enriched; but 
“the shade of that 
which once was great”’ 
must have rested heavily 
on men’s minds and 
have provided a back- 
ground tense with relig- 
ious, as well as political, 
embitterment for the 
coming of the Marian 
persecution. Of the 
twenty-six Sussex mar- 
tyrs, seventeen were 
burned in front of the 
Star Inn, now the town 
hall of Lewes. 

The obelisk of the 
Martyrs’ Memorial 
stands on the opposing 
slope of Cliffe Hill at a 
spot where, just half a 
century after these 
burnings, the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot 
was first celebrated and 
the traditional celebra- 
tion was begun. It was 
undoubtedly the first 
burning of Guy Fawkes 
and Pope Paul in effigy, 
but was it an occasion 
without precedent? 
There can be no doubt 
as to the intensity 
throughout the country 
of the anti-Catholic feel- 
ing which provoked the 


1A REPRODUCTION OF A PAINTING SHOWING THE LAST OF THE GREAT 
BONFIRES TO BE LIT IN THE MIDDLE OF LEWES HIGH STREET 


burning of the effigies in 1606, and just as little 
doubt that the discovery of the plot was made 
on November 5 a year before. So that if the 
burning of effigies on bonfires on November 5, 
had been an earlier custom, the unmasking of 
Guido in the Parliament cellars on that par- 
ticular day seems a remarkable coincidence. 

On the other hand there was quite enough 
emotional tinder in the country to start a new 
custom and to keep it going. At Lewes, fo: 
instance, the feelings of those who had witnessed 
or heard at first hand of the infamous burnings 
on the opposite hill are surely sufficient to 
account for a passionate zeal in organising the 
fiery spectacle and in keeping the tradition green 
among their children and descendants. 

Yet, is it fantastic to suppose a definite pre- 
history of this custom with an older significance 
now masked by the political and _ religious 
animosities of relatively modern times ? Probably 
we should none of us consider this suggestion 
very seriously had it not been seriously made by 
students of repute. If there were, for instance, 
some authentic record of a November Fire 
Festival at Lewes (or at Ludlow, let us say) 
before the year 1606, the matter would take on 
another complexion. But if there be onc. we 
have never heard of it. 

It is, however, interesting to speculate 
whether : the bonfire is a survival of primeval 
New Year magic; a modern meaning has siiply 
been attached to an ancient traditional prac vice; 
the Lewes Bonfire Boys are the successo's of 
sacrificial priests; the Guy and the Pop are 
representations of the spirit of vegetation: and 
whether, by burning them or their prototyy °s in 
a sun-begotten fire, our ancestors claimed ‘un- 
shine for their crops for the ensuing year. \ hen 
wise men suggest such things we feel at nce 
that, in the childhood of the race as in our wn, 
many magical things must have happened 

But why a New Year in November: ‘he 
last thing I wish to do is to follow the co pli- 
cated discussions about the original date o the 
Teutonic and Celtic New Years, but it cert’ nl) 
does seem reasonable to suppose that, in an « rly 
agricultural community in Western Eu pe, 
the New Year would begin when the harvesi vas 
over and the farmer’s year had ended; whei: «he 
cattle that could not be carried through the 


‘winter had to be slaughtered ; when new crops iad 


to be sown; and when a carry-over of the s ‘11's 
benevolence was a thing greatly to be des 
Then, surely, was the time for feasting nd 
junketing and such homceopathic magic as 
likely to assist the sun in his struggle with 
powers of darkness. 

Not to labour the subject, it may be ta<e 
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jor granted that the Bonfire 
Bovs of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries did not 
regard themselves as priests 
ractising homeeopathic 
magic for the benefit of the 
autumn-sown wheat or the 


Sussex cattle and Southdown 
ewes. Whatever its subliminal 
basis in long-forgotten custom 
their fervour, to themselves 
at least, appeared to be based 
solidly on political and relig- 
jous convictions. 

he delightful /ecollec- 
tions of a Sussex Parson, 
whic!) is the autobiography 
of the Rev. Edward Boys 
Ellm:n, grandson of the 
foun. er of the Southdown 
bree, and himself for more 
than nalf a century rector of 
Ber\ ck hard by, gives us a 
gene al idea of the madness 
ofth celebrations in Regency 
dav; The rector, who died 
in 1 06, remembered to the 
day of his death ‘‘a rocket 
com 1g through the window 
and alling on the bed where I 
lay :: the night nursery.’”’ If 
this experience, or even 
wor: *, has been common in 
nurs ries of recent years, the 
fact that he was born a few 
mon hs after the battle of 
Wat-rloo shows that his 
men ory was long and his 
testi nony good. 

Were the Bonfire Boys much wilder than in 
our own days? Mr. Ellman tells us that ‘‘on Guy 
Fawkes Day all business had to be stopped, and 
by the afternoon the inhabitants of the High 
Street had to barricade their windows and doors 
with thick boards to protect the glass and pre- 
vent them being smashed by rioters.” So, 
indeed, did wise shopkeepers and cautious 
householders up to the very beginning of the 
recent war. Here, however, is an interesting 
point. Lewes patriots in modern times have 
always claimed that the rowdyism in what 
would otherwise be a law-abiding ceremonial, 
has been imported from Brighton. Mr. Ellman 
notes that in Regency days hundreds of 
young bucks, on trouble bent, would come 
over from Brighton masked and would slip 
into the processions unidentified. 

For much more than a century the Fifth 
has been regarded by Lewes folk from a serious 
civic point of view. The division of the revellers 
into societies corresponding with wards of the 
town has corresponded, in turn, with an 
annual organisation of the inhabitants on a 
genuine social basis, with charitable as well as 
festive ends in view. The planning of elaborate 
processions, the elaboration of a vast variety 
of costumes—for though the procedure may 
be traditional the setting and dresses must 
move with the times—has provided eppor- 
tunity for much social diversion and activity. 
And despite occasional clashes on the night, 
the healthy spirit of rivalry between the 
societies has added a flavour to civic affairs. 

It would, however, be idle to pretend that 
Lewesians have always been on the side of law 
and order on these occasions. It seems to have 
been in 1829, just before the accession of 
William IV, that the ritual celebration was first 
enlivened by the dragging and rolling of blaz- 
ing tar-barrels through the streets, and in par- 
ticular their rolling, amid frenzied excitement, 
down School Hill to the bridge and the river. 
By the time Queen Victoria came to the throne 
in 1837 the authorities were growing restive, 
and it was in the following year that a deter- 
mined attempt on the part of the magistrates 
to suppress the proceedings led to serious 
not ng. 

It was not until 1847 that another great 
efiort was made to stop the Bonfire once and 
for ll. Whether this was due to the prevalent 
fea. of aiding world revolution in those stormy 
da\s, or whether the local magistrates were 
aga n responsible, does not appear, but large 
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3.—A CONTEMPORARY PICTURE OF THE SCENE AT A LEWES FIRE FESTIVAL A CENTURY 
AGO, WITH MASKED FIGURES IN 
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THE PROCESSION AND BLAZING 





TAR-BARRELS BEING 


ROLLED THROUGH THE STREETS 


numbers of London police were drafted into the 
town and their downright attempts at suppres- 
sion provoked the local amour propre to such an 
extent that rioting became universal. Lord 
Chichester was called upon to read the Riot Act 
from Lewes Bridge and there is a story that his 
lordship was either with difficulty rescued from 
the Ouse-or-was suspended over it by his legs 
until he promised to go home to Stanmer. 

The result of this open battle was, oddly 
enough, a reversion to more kindly methods of 
control. Permission was given for two great 
bonfires to be lit in the main street—one in the 


Cliffe district by the river and the other in the 
middle of the High Street. These were the 
centres of revelry until, after 1905, the police 
were instructed to prevent all fires and fireworks 
in the streets. The tar-barrels disappeared and 
the hey-day of the Bonfire Boys was at an end. 
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4.—BONFIRE “ PRAYERS” 






A collection of Bonfire programmes cove! 
ing the past hundred years would be a valuabk 
documentation of history. The number of hogs 
heads and tar-barrels in the processions varie:| 
with the societies, and banners and mottoes were 
changed from year to year. One year it might be 
‘Long Life and Happiness to our Sailor Prince 
and his Bride’’—there was always a loyal 
inscription of some sort beside the invariable 
‘““No Popery’’—and the forces of law and orde1 
can have had little objection to the constant 
prayer ‘‘May Our Town Ever Prosper !”’ 

A typical programme of this period is that 
of the Borough Society for 1886 (Fig. 2). There 
is surely something very piquant to-day in the 
announcement that ‘“‘A Band from Burmah 
(in native costume) will be in attendance.”’ 
The Burmese War of those days seems very 
far away now. The regimental march of the 

Burmah Boys appears to have been “Slap, 
bang, here we are again!’’ which perhaps 
their successors might like to adopt. 

In the vast confusion of lights on Bonfire 
Night photography of any sort was, and stillis, 
extremely difficult. But efforts were made to 
record the annual scene pictorially and the 
series of paintings, reproductions of some ot 
which illustrate this article, give a good idea 
of the lurid and engaging spectacle of Guido 
and his Pope being committed to the flames 
with the appropriate ritual. Fig. 1 shows the 
last of the great bonfires in the middle of the 
High Street and the central figure in the fore- 
ground serves to identify it, without too much 
conjecture, with the period of the South 
African War. Fig. 3 is a much older paint- 
ing, belonging to the more troublesome times 
a century ago when the Bonfire Boys went 
masked to avoid identification. 

After 1905 the processions of torch- 
bearers continued to march, but the in- 
dividual societies carried out their own ritual 
round bonfires on open spaces within theirown 
borders. What, it will be asked, is the nature 
of the famous Bonfire Pravers recited at the 
moment of committal bv ‘‘the Lord Bishop 
of Lewes’’—assisted sometimes, it would 
appear, by ‘‘the Prior of St. Pancras,’’ who 
seems so oddly out of place’ One would like 
to think that in the old days ‘‘the Prayers”’ 
were something in the nature of a fiery 


Commination Service. To-day, at any rate, 
they are nothing other, as the official copy 
shows (Fig. 4), than the celebrated jingle 
‘“Remember. Remember.” 





ham and the rather more lighthearted 

Mixed Foursomes at Worplesdon, the 
professional and amateur seasons may be said to 
have come to an end respectively, and the 
professionals, at any rate, must be very tired 
men and glad to retire to their winter quarters. 
They had already got into their stride last year, 
while the amateurs had scarcely begun to do 
more than get the feel of their clubs : they have 
had a summer of almost continuous tourna- 
ments and the names of their leaders have 
become nearly as familiar in the newspapers as 
those of the League football players will be for 
the next seven months or so. 

The presence of those two fine golfers from 
the Dominions, Locke and Von Nida, and, of 
course, that of the American invaders in the 
Open Championship, have added a spice of 
international excitement. If some of us have 
perhaps grown a little weary of reading of those 
continual 72 holes of score play, the general 
interest has been great and sustained, and 
professional golf has been ‘“‘put on the map”’ 
with a very large and, to a considerable extent, a 
new public. The names of the leading lights of 
what amounts to a travelling circus are now 
more widely known than they ever were before. 
This is often said, in one of those phrases which 
are used without any precise analysis of their 
meaning, to be “all for the good of the game.” 
It is, at any rate, all for the good of the leading 
professionals, and it is a benefit to which they 
are wholly entitled. 


Wisin the Masters’ Tournament at Stone- 


* * * 


One noteworthy fact, in any retrospect of 
this long-drawn-out professional season is that 
it has produced practically no new names. In 
the summer of 1945 it seemed for a moment that 
we were seeing the arrival of a fresh generation 
of champions and the toppling of the old ones 
off their pedestals. This was a rash generalisa- 
tion, founded on insufficient premises at a time 
when few players had got into anything like full 
practice. This summer, with everyone once 
more in his regular stride, recognised leaders 
have re-asserted themselves. Some of the older 
of them, with the inevitable years, have slipped 
back a little, but the known have repelled the 
challenge of the unknown. 

Horne, who won the News of the World 
tournament last summer, may not have quite 
lived up to that standard, but he has proved 
himself several times to be a really good player. 
On the other hand, Shoesmith, who suddenly 
burst into fame by winning the Star tournament 
and beating Henry Cotton at Mid-Surrey, has, 
as far as I know, made no mark whatever this 
summer. Of several young players it would be 
unfair to use the old metaphor of the rocket and 
stick; all we can say is that we have at present 
heard no more of them and that they may or 
may not come again. 

There is, at any rate, one exception. No- 
body here had heard of the Irishman Daly till 
the Daily Mail tournament at St. Andrews in 
1945; he was winning till he had only four or five 
holes to play, and even after a disaster, came 
very near the top of the list. This summer he 
has done a number of good things, including the 
winning of the Open Championship of his native 
country, and has constantly been there or 
thereabouts. His is the obvious name among the 
new ones, when we think of a Ryder Cup side 
from America, and, as far as I can see, it is as 
yet the only one. 

* * 

Of the names that were already famous 
before the war—and I leave out the obvious one 
of Snead, the Open Champion, since he does not 
belong to us—two seem to me to stand out, those 
of Locke and Cotton. In the score play tourna- 
ments, Locke, judged by statistics and, indeed, 
by the continuous merit of his achievements, 
comes first. He has won more tournaments than 
anyone else and has had the lowest average score 
through a long and trying season. Equally in 
match play Cotton comes first. There have, it is 
true, been only two match play tournaments, 
the Stary at Wentworth and the News of the 
World at Hoylake, but in both of them Cotton 
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has swept through to victory with the most 
majestic imaginable stride. It is fair to say that 
only once in a match has he been pushed, and 
then he was pushed very hard—by Locke at 
Hoylake. I cannot think that anyone in this 
country would encounter him with any real 
hope in a big-money match over 72 holes, and 
by that I mean a genuine combat, not one in 
which some enterprising party puts up all the 
money for the match to be played on a particular 
course and calls it a ‘“‘challenge match.” 

Locke is in a different category. I read that 
a supporter of his in South Africa has cabled 
that he will back him for a considerable sum in 
a match against Cotton next year, and assuredly 
there would be no want of backing on the other 
side. That would be a match. I hope it may be 
played on two courses whose qualifications 
are beyond cavil. I will hobble round with it, 
though it kills me and I see “only the ’oofs of 
the ’orses.’’ It would be worth all scoring 
tournaments in creation, but the battlefield 
must be worthy of the battle. 


* * * 


There is a number of others who have 
done well, but this is not a statistical article 
and I will only mention a few of them here. 
Rees has been Locke’s nearest pursuer in the 
score play and has had a fine season of it, 
doing his greatest deeds, moreover, on the 
greatest of courses, namely, the Old Course at 
St. Andrews, since he won the Spalding tourna- 
ment there and also achieved that truly wonder- 
ful 67 there in the Open Championship. If it 
had not been that incredibly calamitous seven 
at the first hole in the last round—but I must 
not allow myself any ifs. 

R. A. Whitcombe, though the years are 
mounting up, has played with scarcely dimi- 
nished fire. Von Nida, Sutton, Lees and Ward 
have had constantly to be reckoned with. 
Faulkner, though rather an in-and-out perfor- 
mer so far, has shown himself capable of brilliant 
things. And then there is Adams. After con- 
stantly maintaining his reputation as champion 
runner-up, he at last broke through in the final 
tournament and tied for first place with Locke. 
That may have done him all the good in the 
world, and it was delightful to see it. 

The professionals have rather run away 
with my pen as they have run away with the 
public attention all through the summer, and 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


left me little room for the amateurs. The 
amateur season has been, by comparison, a 
truncated one with some of its pleasa: test 
features still in abeyance. There has been no 
Halford-Hewitt Cup, but, please goodness, there’ 
will be one next spring at Deal, just as ther. wil] 
be a President’s Putter at Rye in January. 1 here 
has been no international tournament bet een 
the four countries, but there has been one a mir. 
able substitute in the ‘‘unofficial”’ match bet veen 
England and Scotland at Western Gailes, and 
for myself I admit that I thoroughly enj yeq 
watching a two-day friendly match ag jinst 
the ancient enemy, with a mind wholly wadis. 
tracted by other wishes or hostilities. 
* * * 


In the amateur world more new names 
come up than among the professionals, 1] 
gallant and put the ladies first, this is cert 
true in their case. Mrs. Hetherington, Miss 
Garvey and Miss Ruttle are already three ood 
new ones, and those who know tell me that Miss 
Garvey is beyond all doubt the real, unmistak- 
able thing. Among the men, the name o/ the 
Amateur Champion, James Bruen, is not new 
at all, though he is still quite young, but those 
two young Lancashire golfers, White and Bell, 
are genuinely new, and so among the Scotsmen 
are Brown, Williamson and one or two others, 
Ireland has clearly a very fine player in Carr, 
though alas! I have not seen him. And this 
new growth is cheering because of the welcome 
piece of news that has just been revealed (I 
knew it before but must needs keep silence), 
namely that there will be a Walker Cup match 
at St. Andrews next spring. It was our turn to 
go there, but the difficulties of finance and 
travel were great under present regulations, and 
so the Americans, in a spirit that deserves the 
too often abused epithet “sporting,” have 
agreed to come here. 


“Data, Data!’’ as Sherlock Holmes used 
to exclaim; we may seem not to have much to 
go on as yet in choosing our side and we cer- 
tainly have not got quite as much as we should 
like. Still a friend of mine, as confident a judge 
of golf as he is a good one, announced the other 
day that he was prepared to choose a team 
there and then, and I am bound to say that it 
sounded good. Our Selection Committee did 
a noble work in 1938, and I don’t doubt they 
will do it again though their time be short. 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


whole, his countryside in the winter, find- 

ing by comparison with the pleasures of 
spring a deeper and less restless joy in the fall 
of the leaf and the emergence of tree and hedge- 
row into naked grace. Nor is it only the bare 
beauty of the landscape that lightens his spirits; 
it is the unsociable thought (for the countryman 
is not by nature gregarious) that now he has his 
love to himself and need not share it with any 
interloping townsman. Only the people who 
“belong”’ are to be found in the country by the 
beginning of November, for the wise townsman 
follows Disraeli’s advice and returns to the city 
in time to hear “the first tinkle of the muffin 
bell.”’ 

The little seaside resorts follow the fashion 
of the countryside and nowhere is the re-asser- 
tion of placid proprietorship more marked. 
There the whole way of life which has reigned 
since Easter is suddenly reversed. Natives who 
let their houses for small fortunes return thank- 
fully home; landladies, having lived the lives of 
inverted moles in their own premises from April 
to October, resume possession of the best bed- 
rooms and the front sitting-rooms. The vicar 
and the hotel-keeper take their holidays, and 
those who are left, strolling in the mellow sun- 
shine, are pleasantly aware that only familiar 
faces will meet them and familiar voices greet 
their ears. The visitors in their startling clothes 
have folded their tents Ake the Arabs, and the 
ladies who run the gift shop can now take the 


[x true country-lover prefers, on the 


tea-cosies, the painted fir cones and the expen- 
sive lamp shades out of their windows. Except 
for a desperate week or two before Christmas, 
no one is likely to be led away by such lures. 

Yet there is something more than se'fish- 
ness and a back-into-your-shell attitude about 
this state of mind; there is the quiet joy of 
possession. For months the secrets of the place 
have been shared with strangers who mis- 
understood the ways and always mispronounced 
the names. Now the invaders have gone, t! ink- 
ing that all the beauty is spent, and not kno wing 
(how could they?) that— 


The late year has grown fresh again anc new 

As spring. 

The little bays are empty, the tides fl y in 
and out on printless sands, and the water lls, 
more splendid than ever, leap headlong an un- 
observed through the glowing bracken. Iti not 
only the gardeners who find in autumn the ery 
essence of the year. 


ain 


HE miserable shortage of milk which a 
io 


this winter faces everyone not possess‘ 


"a cow, revives the age-long question—to kee ) or 


not to keep goats? In the case of so ancient ind 
cynical a creature one suspects that this aS 
always been a problem, and that since the 
beginning of things Man, confronted by ‘he 
species, has occasionally asked himself: Is it 
worth while ? 


I speak as an ignoramus, although I have 
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helped to milk a melancholy animal which lived 
at the bottom of our school garden, and once 
during the war I, perhaps foolishly, refused a 
spectacular offer of two nannies and a kid for £5. 
They belonged to a gallant colonel who liked 
milk with his coffee and always carried a 
supply with his baggage in patriarchal fashion. 
Only when it came to sharing the landing- 


craft on the beaches of Normandy were ‘the 
goats left behind and offered at what is termed 
a ‘sa rifice.”” 


ich sacrificial animals ‘would to-day fetch 
twenty or thirty guineas each, and I have begun 
coun ing up the reasons against possessing them. 
For «.ample, they will eat not only the choicest 
shri but the bark of the best apple-trees. 
Whe far removed from orchard and shrubbery, 
the || not oblige by keeping down the nettles, 
but ose only here and there a few tender 
stalk:. If they are to give a good supply of milk 
allt’ vear round they should be fed on linseed 
cake 1 crushed oats, to obtain which one must 


surre er the ordinary milk ration. They need 


a shed for protection from severe weather, but, 
even so, are liable to catch a chill and die, 
being surprisingly delicate creatures. These 
seem a formidable bunch of disadvantages. 
Perhaps I am too timorous, yet I cannot help 
remembering poor Monsieur Seguin and fancy- 
ing that, like him, I should never have any luck 
with my goats. 


‘i way in which the public has taken the 
Pony Club movement to its heart grows 
yearly more evident. One of the signs is the 
number of books on the subject which fill the 
children’s section of every bookshop; well- 
produced books in which the artist often appears 
to outshine the writer in skill. But the children 
are well content and their elders thereby helped 
to clear the frequent birthday fences. 

That it is good for a child to understand and 
manage a pony goes without saying, but it was 
only this year that I realised how useful a pony 
or two can be on holiday as a means of transport 
for short legs, and as a method of keeping 
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parents and children together. A riding tour is 
too elaborate in these days, since most of us have 
nothing to ride and the question of transporting 
baggage on horseback has never been satis- 
factorily solved. Yet without a mount of any 
sort on holiday, walks are confined to perambu- 
lations along the margin of the sea or to short 
excursions inland, while a couple of ponies will 
allow the whole family party to push its way 
into the neighbouring foothills or up on to the 
moors and fells. 

On this occasion eight-year-old and seven- 
year-old were competent to go their own gait, 
and with the wind blowing through hair and 
mane would wait on some far hilltop the toiling 
upward climb of their elders. As for the ponies, 
they looked as happy and expectant as the 
children and clearly realised that they were per- 
forming a service. A pony resembles a child in 
disliking aimless exercise. “‘If you can’t find an 
errand for a ride, come back ona different line”’ 
was a dictum of my father. A bored horse is as 
poor a companion as a bored man. 


RINGING SHEARWATERS BY NIGHT 


ht-life when I spent a week 


I \SN’T prepared for a gay 
and 


the remote rocky 


isla of Skokholm off the tip 
of I srokeshire. However, I had 
cou i without the shearwaters— 
thos hy and lovely seabirds, black 
ont and white underneath, which 
ann y migrate over vast distances 
and ose largest summer colonies 
are be found on these Pembroke- 
shit lands. 


tching and ringing the shear- 
watt; is only one of the many 
inter sting activities of the Field 
Stuc Centre which, under the 
ausp! es of the West Wales Field 


Socie!y, performs such useful work 
for ti.c ornithological world in these 
parts. The Centre has its head- 
quarters on the island of Skomer 
and on this and the neighbouring 


but more distant, Skokholm weekly 
batches of enthusiasts led by a resi- 
dent warden, who is an experienced 
ornithologist, carry out observation, 
the collection of data and the ring- 
ing of the land and sea m‘grants 
from early spring till autumn. I found, as do 
many others, that catching and ringing the 
shearwaters was the highlight of this working 
holiday. The puffins may be more amusing 
birds and catching them in daylight a more 
skilled accomplishment; the oyster-catcher may 
have a prettier voice and the razorbill and 
guillemot a prettier flight; but the shearwater 
is everybody’s darling and provides, as I say, 
the night-life. 

The first essential isa nasty night. No moon, 
low cloud and a sea fret make ideal conditions 
for the hunt. Perhaps hunt is the wrong word, 
for the birds do not take much finding—and not 
ovei-much catching! As one steps out into the 
dark mist one hears a strange chorus all around. 
Imagine a cuckoo-clock which wants a little oil 
in its mechanism, a turtle-dove trying to be 
sick and a man gargling; then merge the sounds 
together into a rhythm of dot-dot-dash or dot- 
dot-dot-dash and you get some idea of the voice 
of a shearwater. It is comic and faintly dis- 
gusting and the effect is more than a little eerie. 

In the air all around the birds are whirring 
about, often touching or even bumping into 
one’s head. But the strange cooings and gurg- 
lings also emanate from under the ground. For 


the shearwater nests during the summer months 

Inrabbit burrows. The whole of these islands is 

honeycombed with such homes and the rabbit 

popu‘ation runs into uncountable millions. Some 

years ago the Government made a systematic 

_ ot to gas the rabbits out of existence, but 
ey 


.t put an end to the scheme just as the last 
few ¢ ousands were being exterminated. 
ith the consequent rapid increase in 


tabb.. population has come a certain housing 
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SHEARWATER ON SKOKHOLM. 


shortage. For the burrows have to house not 
only the rabbits and shearwaters, but the puffins 
as well. Often a shearwater, tired after its long 
homeward flight from Africa in the spring, finds 
that its selected burrow houses a rabbit. When 
that occurs the rabbit leaves—in a hurry. The 
shearwater is no firm squatter, however, and will 
himself beat a hasty retreat if a puffin comes 
along and claims the home. In a battle of bills 
there would be only one result, the tiny puffin 
being far more heavily, and sharply, armed. 

However, the miracle of housing the thou- 
sands of birds and rabbits is somehow achieved 
before the nesting season and the shearwaters 
settle down to what they fondly imagine will be 
a peaceful family life. To ensure their security, 
they do not venture over the island by day. 
Practically defenceless against the murderous 
greater and lesser black-backed gulls—not to 
mention an occasional dreaded peregrine—they 
keep out at sea, or underground, by day. Gene- 
rally, they take it in turns for the day and night 
shifts, the father sharing the sitting duties with 
his spouse and letting her off for her turn in the 
fish queue a few miles out at sea. 

The fishing birds return at dusk, wheeling 
to and fro off the coast in huge black clouds, 
waiting for the cover of darkness in which to 
make for home. Their mates take off on their 
spell of fishing at least an hour before dawn. It 
is between these times that they can be caught 
and ringed . . . but even then only if it is a dark 
or misty night. For, in the full moon, a shear- 
water would be snapped up by a gull as easily 
as in daylight. Even so, Skokholm was a 
graveyard of shearwater corpses—every bone 
pecked clean and the necks turned inside out. 


Hence our choice of a dirty night. 
On such occasions the birds come 
out of their burrows and have a 
good gossip: little do they know of 
the activities of the Field Study 
Centre ! 

Thev are caught quite easily. 
Unless they are very near the cliff 
edge, and on a fairly steep outward 
slope, they cannot become airborne 


quickly. Nature endowed the shear- 
water with legs placed very far back 
under its body, and this factor, 


combined with its webbed feet, im- 
pedes its take-off. Momentum and a 
downhill slope are needed, and as 
the birds flutter and stumble over 
the lumpy, peatv ground, they are 
fairly easy prey to an ardent student 
with a torch. 

At this juncture the reader may 
ask : ‘‘ Why catch and ring them ?”’ 
The answer lies in the impressive 
records built up by such work. 
Three per cent. of all shearwaters 
ringed have been traced to their 
winter homes. Rings have been 
recovered in many parts of Africa, 
on islands in the Mediterranean and even far 
down in the South Atlantic Ocean. By means 
of the numbers and dates stamped on the rings 
the year-to-year migratory habits of the birds 
can be noted accurately. More thrilling still to 
ornithologists is the recovery of a ring put on a 
bird in an earlier year on the same island. 

It is certainly astonishing that they should 
travel so many thousands of miles away and 
then return, not only to the identical island 
but to the identica) burrow which they vacated 
six months earlier. 

The holding and ringing of the birds needs 
a certain technique. The palm of the hand is 
placed over its back, with the index and middle 
fingers either side of its neck. The bird is then 
tucked into one’s chest so that it does not 
xick, and the disengaged hand slips the ring 
on its leg. 

In practice one is generally glad to have a 
second person to do the ringing. Gloves are 
worn for protection against the formidable- 
looking beak. It is long and curved at the tip, 
but the bird can peck one only rather ineffec- 
tually; its bill cannot go through one’s finger as 
can that of a puffin. 

So the hunt goes on for an hour or two 
probably until either the party has run out of 
rings or there is a general appetite for the cocoa 
being prepared by the stay-at-homes in the tiny 
farm-house where the students live. It has been 
a fascinating sport—and by no means so point- 
less as some—and one goes to sleep with the 
esoteric grunts and coo-ings . . . the soprano 
expectorations . . . of the shearwaters ringing in 
one’sears. Khugh Khugh Khoo... Khugh Khugh 
Khugh Ixhoooo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A TAME BUZZARD 


IR,—Possibly those of your readers 

who read the interesting account of 
the tame owl in your issue of October 
18, may like to hear of a buzzard which 
was equally tame. It was found as an 
unfiedged nestling, fallen from its nest, 
this spring. The boy who found it 
took it to his father, Mr. A. Rowberry, 
of Treborough village, who success- 
fully reared it. When I first saw it, 
last August, it was a magnificent 
bird, and had complete liberty. Mr. 
Rowberry had only to stand outside 
his cottage and make a mewing call, 
similar to that of a buzzard, for the 
bird to come swooping toward him 
from the top of a near-by tree, or 
even from several hundred feet above. 
Sam, as he was called, would perch 
on his friend’s back, chase the dog, 
and behave with a complete absence 
of fear. He mewed constantly, 
demanding food. We took photo- 
graphs, but unfortunately a fault in 
the camera spoilt them. Paying a 
second visit to take more photographs, 
a week or so later, we heard the sad 
news that Sam had _ disappeared 
suddenly, almost certainly the victim 
of a gun.—RacHeEt BB. RECcKITT, 
Golsoncott Roadwater West Somerset. 
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caution and commonsense. Some- 
times, too, an introduction has proved 
unfortunate, not because it was 
fundamentally mistaken, but because 
of the lack of sense displayed in the 
way in which the experiment was 
conducted. New Zealand is the out- 
standing example of unintelligent 
acclimatisation ventures. It was 
obviously asking for trouble to turn 
out deer and other ruminants in areas 
where they had no natural enemies 
and where game wardens could not 
be employed, or were not employed, 
to keep the stock within reasonable 
bounds by killing off surplus females. 
With regard to the Kea parrot, 
I have been told on good authority 
that the habit of attacking sheep is 
exceptional and occurs only in certain 
districts, or is done only by certain 
individuals. BEDFORD, Crowholt, Wo- 
burn, Bletchley, Buckinghamshire. 


BUILT BY BUTLER AND 
DAIRY-MAID 


Sir,—In Country Lire of June 7 
there is a letter Milking in .Stone, 
to which you have added a note which 
is not quite correct. The carving 
inserted in a panel on Soberton church 
tower is a butler’s head with a key 
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they may gather. I recently saw the 
lily pond in the War Memorial Garden 
(1914-1918) in Gloucester. The garden 
was ruined by the rubbish in the pond. 

I would suggest a low wall, 
18-24 inches high, and built of 
material to harmonise with the sur- 
rounding buildings. I seem to remem- 
ber two parks protected in this way- 
one in Paris and the other in Tokio. 
They were a delight to the eye of the 
passer-by. 

I quite realise that the labour, 
materials, and permits to build would 
take a considerable time to obtain, 
but I think it would be worth it in 
the end.—F. B., M.E.L.F. 


AT ALBURY 


Sir,—Albury Park, the home of the 
Duchess of Northumberland, lies in 
a lovely part of Surrey, but the house 
is remarkable in itself for the great 
variety of designs in its chimneys, 


which are decorated with zigzags; 
squares, spirals and many other 
patterns. From the angle from which 


my photograph was taken, one seems 
to be looking at a veritable forest of 


chimneys.—A. ELcomME, Yenworthy, 
Bullbeggars Lane, Horsell, Woking, 


Surrey. 





FOREST OF CHIMNEYS AT ALBURY PARK, SURREY 


See letter: At Albury 


INTRODUCING ALIEN 
SPECIES 

Iryom the Duke of Bedford. 
S1rR,—Major Jarvis, in his article in 
your issue of October 18, raises the 
question of the wisdom, or otherwise, 
of introducing alien species of birds 
and mammals into regions of which 
they are not naturally natives. So 
much attention has been attracted by 
the more unwise experiments in this 
direction that people are apt to over- 
look the not inconsiderable number 
which have not proved unwise, and 
have been either harmless or benefi- 
cial. 

No weighty or reasonable objection 
could, I think, be raised against the 
introduction into this country of the 
common pheasant and its allied sub- 


species; the Golden and Ambhurst 
pheasants; the French partridge; the 
Canadian goose; and the Mandarin 


duck. Similarly the introduction into 
America of the pheasant and the 
Grey partridge seems to have been a 
success, and no evil effects that I have 
heard of have resulted from the intro- 
duction of the Black swan and hedge- 
sparrow into New Zealand, and the 
goldfinch into the Antipodes. There 
are also, I believe, some tropical birds 
which have been introduced into new 
regions without harm. 

The plain fact seems to be that the 
introduction of new species calls for 
the exercise of a little ordinary 


beside it, on the left, and a dairy- 


maid’s head with her bucket on the 
right, with a skull in the centre. The 
tower was supposed to have been 


built by the butler (steward?) and 
dairy-maid at the old manor house 


which used to stand nearby. The 
tower was entirely restored about 
1880 by butlers and their fellow 


servants, to whom a special appeal 
was sent out.—Mary R. Morley 
(Miss), Barnfield Cottage, Stedham, 
Midhurst, Sussex. 


WALLS FOR LONDON 
SQUARES 
Sir,—I have been interested in your 
correspondence on London squares 
and public gardens. 

1. Railings. These are ugly, give 
the impression that they are put there 
to keep the people out, require 
constant repainting if they are to 
look at all presentable. 

2. Wooden palings, though not 
so bad as railings, are easily damaged 
and very useful for small boys who 
require sticks for any purpose. 

3. Hedges require constant atten- 
tion if they are not to become be- 
draggled. There will always be a 
tendency for people to barge through 
them to make a short cut. 

4. Moats will rapidly become a 
receptacle for cigarette cartons, fruit 
skins, toffee paper, broken bottles, 
and the like, which are so characteris- 
tic of the British people wherever 


THE PIGS AND THE 
TURKEY 


Sir,—An incident occurred in an 
Aberdeenshire farm, which, taken 
along with “ The Christmas Cockerel’s 
Fate” described in CouNTRY LIFE of 
October 11, seems to confirm that pigs 
are even more voracious than is 
commonly supposed. A number of 
turkeys were kept in a field adjacent 
to one in which three large pigs also 
enjoyed an open air life. One turkey, 
more adventurous than the others, 
apparently flew over the high fence 
dividing the two fields, and paid for 
its temerity with its life, for it was 
seized by the pigs and devoured. The 
actual deed was not witnessed, but 
the condition of the pigs, and the 
evidence of the scattered feathers 
which were almost all that remained 
of the unfortunate turkey left no 
doubt as to what had happened. 
J. C., Dumbartonshire. 


HOOPOES IN SCOTLAND 


Sir,—In Country Lire of October 11 
I was interested to read that Major 
G. S. Mackay, Weybridge,-Surrey, has 
had a hoopoe in his garden. I saw a 
pair on my lawn on the afternoon of 
July 30, 1944, and was so astonished 
that I got my book called British 
Birds by F. D. Kirkman and F. C. R. 
Jourdain (revised 1938 edition) which 
has on the outer page cover under 
“British Birds” in large lettering 


a picture in colour of a pair of } opoes 
I have always considered this >icty;. 
most unsuitable and felt the © lustra. 
tion should have been of a «air of 
genuine British birds. “Alth ugh | 
could see the hoopoes quite di. inctly 
I got my field glasses and e: mine 
their wonderful colouring, ti male 
being slightly larger and bri: ter jy 
colour than the female. Th. ~ were 
picking something on the gr: ; very 
busily. I regretted I could ne folloy 
their movements and by even’ « they 
had disappeared. I went fro: home 
next day for a fortnight and jn my 
return did not see them again. Sure 
is it unusual to see hoopoe: so far 
north, in West Perthshire.—} Mayr. 
LAND GARDNER (Mrs.), Culdee. Castle. 
Muthill, Perthshire. 

ROBIN AND THE PE RLS 
S1r,—On the morning of Oci ber 2 
we found a small string of pe: ‘s had 
been taken off a tray on the d_ ssing- 
table and dropped by the wind: . scat 
There was a mess of bird’s dro >pings 
on the table. Naturally we su_ pected 
a jackdaw or magpie. But o: going 
upstairs an hour later (having f+ \lishly 
forgotten to shut the window) I dis- 
covered the culprit to bea robin, which 


immediately flew out of the window. 
This time he had moved the pearls 
from the tray to the edge of the table, 
but the whole place was in a great 
mess, for, evidently enraged at his 
reflection in the mirror, he had been 
clawing at it and his marks were 
extremely evident. This time I shut 
the window. 

After lunch I went upstairs to sit 
in peace and wrestle with accounts, 
only to be interrupted by angry sing- 
ing and fluttering from the robin, which 
could, I imagine, see himself reflected 
in the small leaded window panes 
I opened the window to see if he 
wanted to come in again, but no, he 
spent the whole time fighting his 
reflection. Now and again, when I 
scared him, he would go away, but at 
intervals he went on fighting until 
8 p.m. when the lights were put on. 

The next morning he was back 
again on the job at 6 a.m., and 
awakened me with his buffetings 
Now I have fixed up some tissue 
paper outside in the hope of getting 
a little quiet ! 

I have never known a robin do 
this, although I once saw a sparrow, 
day after day, for months, fluttering 
and pecking at his reflection in a cot- 
tage window. But the pearls are « new 
departure.—ELizaBETH Cross, Thi 





Thatched Cottage, ITdbury, Kis ham 
Oxfordshire. 
AN ENIGMATIC RO:'F 
BOSS 

S1r,—The “enigmatic’”’ boss « _ the 
ceiling in the porch of Thor ton 
Church, illustrated in your n aber 
of October 11, is really no e 4 ma. 
Clearly. it represents the ‘11 ity. 
The Holy Ghost, always repre ted 
by a winged creature, here is  .ced 
upside-down for symmetry in « ‘ign. 
You can see the correctness «this 
interpretation in Diirer’s sp did 
woodcut of the Trinity, signe and 
dated 1511.—H. Lypiarp W_ 50%, 
52, Seymour Street, London, W. 

[The Rev. H. P. Hart of 3ur- 
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rough Green, Newmarket, wri to 
us giving the same interpretatic nd 
pointing out that the boss is des: ed 
in John Stubbs’s Some Old on 
Churches as ‘‘representing the ily 
Trinity.”’— Ep. 


HOW DO YOU SLIN¢ 
S1r,—I am obliged to your ve us 
correspondents. who have replic t0 
my letter, How Do You Si g? 
But I had hoped to hear somet ‘ng 
about modern expert slingers. 

Inevitably, I suppose, these wld 
be fairly remote native races suc a5 
those in New Guinea of wom 
Monckton briefly wrote : “Their vs ork 
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with the sling was, apparently, highly 
eficient."’ It might have been very 
dangerous to his police had he not 
foreseen it. 

A friend kindly sent me a sling 
stone from a hoard found at Maiden 


Castle, Dorset; smooth, about two 
inches long, formidable possibly at 
short range, weight about two oz., 
and obtained, he thought, from Chesil 
Beach. CHARLES R. HILts, 5, New 
Square, | incoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

THE S' ING IN MAJORCA 

SiR,- reference to letters about 


the slog, may I that when 


say 


| was 1 Majorca in 1920 my friend 
Col. R fael Ysasi told me that the 
sling s |] lingered in that island, as 
part < the equipment of the small 
hoys w » tended herds of cattle. The 
yse of -he sling was to control the 
‘rathe brave bulls’’—those thought 
likely 29 become only second-rate 
fighter The method of use was to 
sling mes at their tender noses. 
[secu 1 one of these slings, made of 
yrass, hich found a home at Oxford 
in the Pitt Rivers Museum.—W. 
Hemp. -viccieth, Carnarvonshire. 
SLING NG IN SPAIN 

SIR, ings were in common use in 
theso h of Spain some fifty years ago 
when early every boy and youth 
posses -d one. It was a popular 
Sunda afternoon pastime for 
‘Gue:_ llas’’ 30 to 100 strong to sally 
forth rom San Rogue and engage 
simila »ands from La Linea. Casual- 
ties b ame so serious, particularly to 
non-cc ibatants, that it was made an 


offenc to carry a sling. 
S igs were also used by smugglers 


for m ~e serious warfare against the 
Carab .eros and for throwing pac- 
kets sugar and tobacco over the 
fronti - fence between La Linea and 


Gibra! ar. ' 

Tie slings were generally as 
descrived by Mr. Lincoln and were 
made of plaited Esparto grass. The 
pocke: was formed by a cut splice 
about 3 ins. long which was sometimes 
covered with a piece of leather, but 
this was considered rather a refine- 
ment. The free end was finished with 
a lash of whipcord which cracked like 
a whip when the stone was discharged. 
The length of the sling depended on 
the reach of the user. In use the right 
hand was held close to the point of the 
right shoulder and the stone held in 
the pocket with the thumb of the left 
hand thus keeping the sling taut until 
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AN IMPROVISED DERRICK 


the swing commenced. Normally 
a swing of only three-quarters of 
a circle was made, but if the opponent 
ducked at the critical moment the 
sling might be kept circling the head 
until he appeared again to ensure the 


AT 
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LAMORNA COVE, CORNWALL. 


SERVES AS A WINCH 


See letter: Cornish Ingenuity 


his farming activities, he met a serious 
obstacle in the absence of a beach for 
launching and landing. Undaunted 
he contrived, on the ruins of a very old 
jetty, this winch from an ancient 
mangle and a gib-derrick from a piece 





MOGUL BRIDGE IN KASHMIR 


See letter: 


stone remaining in the pocket. The 
swing was finished with a throwing 
motion exactly as described by Mr. 
Lincoln. A. J. MitcHett (Captain, 
R.N. [Retd.!), Hill Head, Hampshire. 


CORNISH INGENUITY 


Sirk,—When a farm-worker at Lamor- 
na Cove, Cornwall, added sea fishing to 


The Waterways of Srinagar 


of telegraph pole and a tree branch. 
Launching into deep water has now 
become as efficient as any ship’s life- 
boat drill! His enterprise benefits the 
nation’s larder in two ways and his 
ingenuity is a credit to the county of 
Humphry Davy and Trevethick. 
A. JOHNSON, Carn Galva, Lowe; 
Porthmeor, neay Pendeen, Cornwall. 





MEDIZVAL AND GOTHIC REVIVAL 


THE TOWER OF ST. MARY LE PORT, BRISTOL, AS REVEALED SINCE THE 


BLITZ. 


(Right) THE STEEPLE OF ST. PAUL’S, PORTLAND SQUARE 


See letter: Two Bristol Landmarks 





(Right) THE MANGLE WHICH 


THE WATERWAYS OF 
SRINAGAR 


Sir, —I enclose a photograph of one 
of the several hump-backed bridges 
which span the waterways of Srinagar 

often called the Venice of the East 
These bridges are from Mogul times, 
and the slight outward curves, at the 
bases of the arch, are a very clear hint 
of Eastern origin. 

The craft used here are almost 
exclusively flat-bottomed, owing to 
the tall water weeds, which grow just 
under the surface of the lakes and 
canals. A native houseboat may be 
discerned on the left hand side, har 
boured against the bridge. Many of 
the folk cook and live and earn their 
livelihood in these boats. More sump 
tuous houseboats are provided for the 
holiday-making European from India 

The picture also shows one of the 
universally used runabouts or punts. 
These are dexterously and swiftly pro 
pelled by clover-shaped paddles. 
R. J. HENDERSON, The Nook, Perival 


Lane, Perivale, Middlesex. 
TWO BRISTOL 
LANDMARKS 
SirR,—A public enquiry, lasting three 
weeks, recently sat at _ Bristol 


to decide on the 50-year plan for 
rebuilding the city. The area in the 
heart of the city, in the vicinity of the 
church of St. Mary le Port, shown 
in one of my photographs, will pro- 
bably be the site of a Civic Centre 
overlooking the Avon, and there is a 
proposal for a wide highway connect- 
ing Horsefair and Bristol Bridge. The 
tower of St. Mary le Port escaped 
when adjoining property in Wine 
Street was destroyed in the blitz. 
Never before has the tower been seen 
so well, so shut in was it before 1940. 
In the distance the spire of St. Mary 
Redcliffe is visible. 

The second photograph is of the 
steeple of St. Paul’s Church, Portland 
Square, and some of the well-designed 
Georgian fronts adjoining it. The area 
near this square will probably be 
scheduled for industrial purposes, but 
efforts will be made to preserve the 
square with its admirable Georgian 
architecture.—R. W., Bristol. 

[The Gothic steeple of St. Paul’s, 
Bristol, an unusual and effective 
design, is Gothic at two removes. 
With its receding upper stages it 
reproduces in Gothic dress the charac- 
teristic Classic steeple evolved by 
Wren and his successors, which in its 
turn was an attempt to translate into 
Classic terms the tower and spire com- 
bination of medieval churches.—Eb. 


OUTDOOR TOMATO 
GROWING 

Sirk,—As a quite inexperienced ama- 
teur, I was greatly interested in the 
letter of Mr. Buzzard on outdoor 
tomato growing. . 

T also made an experiment this 
vear of a slightly different kind 
| sowed the seeds in the positions 
where they were to grow, out of doors; 
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the stakes were inserted in the pre- 
pared ground and four or five seeds 


sown before each stake. They were 
then covered with small cloches, 
sealed both ends. When the plants 
were about 31, to 4 inches high, 


| removed all but the best one, which 
was tied in the usual way and covered 
with a high barn cloche. Surplus 
plants can be planted and covered in 
the same way. 

| have 32 plants from which, up 
to now, we have picked 73 lb., and as 
the plants were all untied from the 
stakes and placed under cloches again 
about September 20 there are many 
more pounds to be gathered, and all 








THE ANNUNCIATION GROUP 
BY ALAN DURST 
See letter: In Winchester Cathedral 


are m perfect condition and very fine 
lruits. The date of sowing the seeds 
was March 15. | watered when 
necessary and of course sprayed with 
Bordeaux regularly, also sprayed the 
lowers lightly every two or three days 
with the hose. As this is the finest 
crop | have had, I shall certainly pro- 
ceed in the same way each year. 
| should be grateful to know if any 
other amateur has tried this in such 
a bad MARJORIE TATHAM, 
Lhe Cottage, Last Ind, neay Lymington, 
Hampshire. , 
HARES THAT ENJOY SEA 
BATHING 
Anyone living on the coast in a 
marsh area, where the tide rises 
smoothly and without waves even on 
a windy day, will have seen hares 
swimming in the sea for sheer pleasure. 
In Morecambe Bay between the 
Kivers Wyre and Lune, where I lived 
for two years, the tide comes in over 
the mud flats, and at high tide sur- 
rounds and then covers large areas of 
sheep-grazing marsh, consisting chiefly 
of fescue grass and sea pinks. ; 


season, 


Stk, 


sca 


The hares allow themselves to 
become surrounded by the rising 
tide and swim about between the 


ever-diminishing islands, until, when 
the tide covers everything, they tire 
of their sporting and frolicking and 
swim back to the fields on the edge of 
the tide. -L. A. Cowcitt, Mount 
lending, Healey, Rochdale, Lancashire 


BEECHMAST FOR PIGS 
Stk,—-It is sad to read in CouNTRY 
Lire that Cincinnatus, in his Farming 
Notes, endorses the advice of the 
Ministry of Agriculture to feed beech- 
mast crops to pigs and poultry. 

It is well known that many of 
the Ienglish beechwoods, particularly 
in Buckinghamshire, are managed, 
rightly or wrongly, on the system of 


natural selection, which relies on 
natural regeneration. Normally in 


England a “mast year,’ when a 
majority of the beech nuts contain full 


productive kernels and not just 
empty shells, occurs only about once 
every eleven years. It follows that 
natural regeneration in useful quan- 
tities occurs approximately only every 
eleventh year in any given wood. 
After recent “mast years’’ natural 
regeneration has been alarmingly poor, 
owing, among other things, to the 
depredations of rabbits and squirrels. 

The Ministry of Agriculture now 
encourages further inroads, and that 
at a time when another branch of the 
same Government is confronted with 
the desperate task of replacing the 
home-grown timber stocks swallowed 
up by the war.—A. I. STEWART 
LiBERTY, Rushmere, The Lee, Great 
Missenden, Buckinghamshire. 

[Cincinnatus writes: “In a good 
‘mast year’ there is surely plenty for 
all and I cannot imagine that the 
collection of a minute proportion to 
sustain pigs and poultry in these lean 
times would interfere with natural 
regeneration of the beech woods.” 
-Ep.]} 


IN WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL 


Sir,—Visitors to Winchester must 


have been struck by the beautiful 
Annunciation group in the Cathedral. 
It was designed and executed in oak 





DETAIL OF ONE OF THE 
CARVED RELIEFS 


See letter: In Winchester Cathedral 


by Mr. Alan Durst, and was crected 
by public subscription carly last year. 
\ legacy of £250 from the late Canon 
B. K. Cunningham was used for this 
purpose, and the Group is associated 
with his memory. In addition to the 
large figures of Mary and the Angel 
there are a series of reliefs, inspired 
by Romanesque sculpture, one of 
which, the miracle of the water made 
wine, is shown in the second photo- 
graph. — J. D. R., Darlington, Durham. 


ON MOUNT KENYA 
Your readers may like to see this 
viant groundsel growing 


Sik, 
picture of 
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13,000 feet up on the 
moors of Mount Kenya. 
It does not very much 


resemble, to the lay 
eye, the groundsel 
which canary - lovers 


pick for their birds at 
home, but then neither 
does the giant lobelia 
out here much remind 
us of the blue plant 
bedded out in all red, 
white and blue schemes 
in our parks in England. 
—K. R., Kenya. 


THE STEEPEST 
RAILWAY 


Sir,—TI enclose a photo- 
graph of a view down the 
track of the hydraulic 
cliff railway that runs be- 
tween Lynton and Lyn- 
mouth, which I think 
illustrates the statement 
of your contributor, Mr. 
R. T. Lang (September 
27), that this is ‘“ the 
steepest railway in the 
world.”’ 

It was built by the 
late Sir George Newnes 
Bt., who did much for 
the benefit of Lynton and Lynmouth. 

~G. T. LARGE, Brownswood, Southgate, 
N.14. 


RADWAY GRANGE AND 
SULGRAVE MANOR 


Sir,—In his article on Radway 
Grange, Warwickshire, in CouNTRY 
LirE of September 6, Mr. Arthur 


Oswald refers to the link between 
Radway and Sulgrave through the 
marriage, in 1565, of Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Walter Light of 
Radway, and Robert, eldest son of 
Lawrence Washington, the builder of 
Sulgrave Manor—-forbears of George 
Washington. 

Mr. Oswald also records the exis- 
tence in a window in the Great Cham- 
ber at Sulgrave Manor of a quarry of 
Klizabethan glass painted with the 
coat of arms of Washington and Light. 
The arms read as follows : Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Argent, two bars and three 
mutlets in chief gules, for Washington; 
2 and 3, Azure, a cross flory between 
four cinquefoils or : the whole impaling, 
Gules, a chevron between three swans 
rising argent, for Light. 

The quarry of glass, which was 
purchased for Sulgrave Manor in 1933, 
is said to have been originally in old 
Radway church before it was rebuilt 
SL years ago. 

The quartered coat, with foliated 
cross and cinquefoils, has not, so far, 
been identified with certainty. It 
occurs in a window at Hengrave Hall, 
Suffolk, dated 1598. It was not used in 
any of the armorial glass known to 
have been placed at Sulgrave in the 
time of Lawrence Washington, builder 
of Sulgrave Manor, or of his eldest son 





CAMPING AMONG THE GIANT GROUNDSEL OF MOUNT KENYA 
See letter: On Mount Kenya 
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See letter: The Steepest Railway SW 
the 

Robert, who died at Sulgrave in 1620 
but was used by his younger son Law- § al! 
rence, Registrar of the High Court of af 
Chancery, and M.P. for Maidstone, . 
who died in 1619 and was buricd at § enc 
Maidstone. 

The arms were quartered with § SU! 
those of Washington and recorded in § we; 
Burke’s General Armoury as those of a 
family named Marcury or Mercury. § CO! 
No marriage of a member of this F 
family with the Washingtons is known . 

det 
GLASS QUARRY ¢ 
CIRCA 1580,8 

iracer 
































WITH THE 
IMPALED SHIELD OF 
WASHINGTON AND LIGHT 


Seeletter : Radway Grange and Sulgrave Mano' 





Any suggestion by readers of CountTR) 
LIFE that may lead to the solution ol 
this heraldic puzzle would b« wel- 
comed.—H. CLiFFoRD Smit! 25, 
Campden Grove, Campden Hil!, Ken- 
sington, W.8. 

[It is surprising that an } raldi 
problem connected with so fai ious 4 
family as the Washingtons sho: 4 still 
be unsolved. It is to be hop: | that 
some learned reader may be © 5le to 


to 


help the historian of Sulgi 
elucidate it.—ED.] 


CORNCRAKES I! 
HERTFORDSHIR 





S1r,—I was much interested your, 
letter from E. M., Edinbu 4, 


the September 6 edition of you paper 
concerning corncrakes on th west 


coast of Sutherland. 


In this part of England as, | 
believe, in most of the count ’, fo 


many years now the corncra » has 


been heard very rarely indeed 

Three years ago, while s! 
partridges, one of the guns u 
nately shot a corncrake. A year 
had the misfortune to see anoth: 
The gun mistook it for a w 
French partridge; the dangli 
misled him. 

This year, again while 
shooting partridges, my dog 


ting 
ortu 
iter | 
shot, 
nded 
, leg 


wa 
ished 
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And, for the first time since 1939, a regular all-British route ! 
Six air services weekly by new British-built Vikings bring 
Copenhagen within 3 hours 20 minutes flying time of London. 





British European Airways are also fastest to Amsterdam (in 1} 


set. a new standard in electric heating 
Switc on the Aerofier. Sit here or there—and stay warm. That’s 
the tauty of it: even warmth throughout the room. Place it 


hours twice daily) and to Oslo via Stavanger (in 5 hours six 
times a week) 
You can also fly on the regular services of B.E.A. between 


ical fet With two kil a al d ‘sel London and Ankara, Athens, Berlin, Bordeaux, Brussels, 
salet' owatt elements istri ; aaa 
one, : and noiseless distributor fan Frankfurt, Geneva, Gibraltar, Gothenburg, Hamburg, Helsinki, 


| at enclo. -d, Aerofier circulates the air as it warms. Cools air in Istanbul, Lisbon, Madrid, Marseilles, Paris, Prague, Rome 
vith Summ °F 5 eliminates stuffiness always. Robustly constructed yet eae sili sie ileai 
| inf weigh only 17 lbs. Diameter 14”. In pale cream or choice of 


ofa ; 
ury.@ contr sting pastel shades. 10 gns. for this revelation in comfort. 


ay For ¢ C. only, from stores, electrical or hardware shops. Further 8 ritish al ro pean Ai rw ays 


detail. if desired from Sole Concessionaires : 
\RRY J. Fox & Co. Lrtp., 117, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 OHA THE KEY TO EUROPE 


580, 
ERO F | ER EVEN HEAT HEADQUARTERS NORTHOLT MIDDLESEX Reservations and enquiries 
Di STRI 8 UTOR through all principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal SWI ViCtoria 2323 


jrucent and Pending 846666 Stuarts 


620) 


aw. ayw re. Its appearance gives pleasure. Its construction spells 



























































“Tend Kershaws’’ 
CNA Me our CYTSDAWS 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR | nei ei 
a) pea SS : 
IMMEDIATE . 
DELIVERY 
‘HE 
OF 
HT 
lan 
TRY 
n ol 
wel- 
25, 
K en- 
aldic 
uS d 
still i 
cual | DIE-CAST «SINKS IN ALUMINIUM ALLOY 
e to 
» to * No priority is required for the 
supply of this first-class sink. 1: —= 
The special aluminium alloy Fi 
aft bete peered, otter exhane- You can’t make a better choice than ae 
—_ aaa rr — a KERSHAW. Whether you’re in the 
J use. e 
ae The smooth surface of the sink Royal Enclosure at Ascot, or in the 
* i 
aper he nnn, Rndinen crowd at Tattenham Corner, at 
west Being reversible, the sink is - 
Ye equally suitable for either right- Cheltenham, York, or anywhere where f 
s | Price —_— eae dna horses compete on the “ flat” or 
. ° 2 ink is adaptable f : 
| ad & 6-18-6 7 with all tonten: “a ln ** over the sticks,” your KERSHAWS aS 
Complete with waste. ing fittings. will be invaluable. leather case and sling. 
ting A Double drainer Overall dimensions are: Length ‘ _ : 
rtu wodel is also avail- ¥e «at inches, width 21 inches, bow! Where racing is concerned, only 
. able, detail li- size_18 inches x ches, x 8 A 
ra a ee KERSHAWS are good enough. 
ided } 
leg Full details on application to— 
; WNP ROY & SONS-UTa KERSHAW - SOHO (Sales) LTD. 
wa 
chet } 64 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W.o 37/41, MORTIMER STREET @ LONDON, W.| 
TELEPHONE: RIVERSIDE 4101 (24 LINES) 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW ‘HOOPER’ TOURING LIMOUSINE ON ROLLS ROYCE ‘SILVER WRAITH’ CH) ‘5 exist 


THEIR MAJFESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS _ 





for the motorist whose car Retailers for 
ROLLS ROYCE, DAIMLER, BENTLEY . 


For more than a century it has been the gracious 
pleasure of successive British sovereigns to 


commission Coachwork by the firm of Hooper. 
A wide range of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley 
; and other makes, in normal times, will be on 
view in our famous St. James’s Street Show- 


rooms. In the meantime we can offer a fine 
A PROOVCT OF THE ROOTES GRro we selection of pre-war cars for immediate delivery. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO otal 

H.M. THE KING 6c 

HOOPER & Co. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD- COACHBUILDERS AND ISsu 

54 ST. JAMES'S STREET. S.W.1. TEL; REGent 3242 MOTOR BODY BUILDERS hou 
to ] 
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curt 
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garc 


ARMSTRONG [Seah ary 4/ | on 
SIDDELEY pays Sih an 


NEW TWO-DOOR SPORTS SALOON = 7 a6) P ials 
OF PRE-EMINENT QUALITY . sz . a 4 ye g » is g 
Excellent visibility . . . luxurious comfort e. E 4 x 4 ye 3 sort 
. . . exhilarating power. . . an out- : : fi : ig: : plas 
standing British motoring achievement § ; ; 

PRICE : £950 - ptus purchase tax 
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AERO ENGINE EXPERIENCE proved that ordinary methoc den 
of filling the space between central electrode and insulator « con 
a sparking plug with forms of cement were not good enoug! thay 
Early in the war the difficulty was overcome by actual a 
«melting a silver electrode into the insulator. Later a form 
glass powder was used and this was vitrified in place wit 
complete success. All K.L.G. plugs for motor vehicles no\ gua 
incorporate this K.L.G. innovation. any 
fitti 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY. Branch of Hawker Siddeley Atreraft Co. Ltd hou 
RP1170D KLG SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED - PUTNEY VALE - LONDON «- SWI‘ 
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one in a clover field just in front of 
me. So we must assume there are still 
some about. 

Now it is interesting to note 
that in spite of my widespread 
enquiries, no one has heard the corn- 
crake for years! If this is the case, can 
anyone explain why they have become 
silent, or are these Mr. Edinburgh’s 
pirdson their way south?—-W. DonaLp 
BeprorD, Broxbourne, Hertfordshire. 

[September is the time when a 
corncrake would be moving south, so 
it is both possible and probable that 
the biris met with when partridge 
shooting were travellers.—EpD. } 


A BRIDGE IN SURBITON 
gir,—\ould any of your readers 
kindly ‘ell me whether the Hogsmill 
Bridge (over the brook of the same 
name) near Tolworth, Surrey, still 
a | exists <9 in Richard Jefferies’s time? 
Je ‘ories lived at 2, Woodside 
Villas, “olworth, Surbiton, from 1877 
to 18€. He tells in Nature Near 
London how he used to go for over 
three \ ars, sometimes daily, to look 
at a t out which lurked under the 
bridge 
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A great admirer of R. J., I visited 
Surbiton last month to see his house 
and the trout’s bridge. I found the 
house right enough, though it has been 
renamed, but dismally failed to dis- 
cover the bridge. No one seemed to 
know anything of it. Has it been 
destroyed? Jefferies speaks of white 
rails and trees adjoining. If these are 
gone without a trace, then I am glad 
I missed the elusive “bridge on the 
Tolworth-Ewell road over the Hogs- 
mill Brook,’”’ or rather its site.—J. B. 
Jones, 18, St. Margaret's Road, 
Swindon, Wiltshire. 


THE BIRDS OF 
SELBORNE 
$1r,—During our summer holiday this 
year, in which we travelled over 800 
miles of Swedish roads, and camped 
with a car and tent, we particularly 
noticed the scarcity of birds there, 
even in agricultural districts. The 
quiet stillness of the pinewoods 
seemed uncanny, and we missed the 
cheeping and chirruping which always 
took place in Denmark and England 
around our tent in the early morning, 
while our little feathered friends 
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squabbled over the crumbs and pieces 
of rind we had dropped for them. 

Last Sunday we went on a pil- 
grimage to Selborne, Hampshire, and 
I am interested to observe in Gilbert 
White’s book that “Selborne parish 
alone can and has exhibited at times 
more than half the birds that are ever 
seen in all Sweden; the former has 
produced more than 120 species, the 
latter only 221. Let me add also that 
it has shown near half the species that 
were ever known in Great Britain.” 

The footnote adds, “‘Sweden 221, 
Great Britain 252 species.” 

I am glad to be living in Hamp- 
shire !—-I. L. SHELTON (Mrs.), 8, Junc- 
tion Road, Andover, Hampshire. 


THE ARCHITECT OF 
THENFORD HOUSE 
S1Ik,—I was interested in Mr. Oswald’s 
articles about Thenford House. To 
my mind, however, the design is too 
inherently self-contradictory to be 


ascribed to Keene. If Keene—as in 
his Gothick—chose to be archaistic, 
his work was harmonious. But Then- 


ford is not. The balustraded panels 
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below the first-floor windows are a 
sop to the fashions of the 1760s with 
which the designer was clearly not in 
sympathy: the hipped roof and cupola 
betray his inclination too clearly. 
Again, the cupola is most unhappily 
set, and the shield of arms, almost 
trivial in the expanse of pediment, 
hardly more happy. These details, 
and the contradiction mentioned, 
seem to me to be what one would 
expect, not of Keene, nor even of 
Hiorne, but rather of a local builder 
unusually conservative, unusually 
timid, and perhaps ageing. Who he 
was I cannot guess. I do not think 
he was from Oxford: my own first 
guess would be Northampton. But 
the Northampton school has yet to be 
studied in any detail. 

The design of Thenford House in 
the main is half a century behind the 
times: a few details are rather grudg- 
ingly brought up to date. I find it 
difficult to imagine Keene, or even 
Hiorne, working thus: or being so 
clumsy in fitting the cupola or the shield 
of arms into a setting. Quite a pretty 
little problem is offered.—EpmMuND 
EspalLe, Bloxham, Oxfordshire. 









BUI DING A HOUSE TO-DAY-—II 





“HE SECOND PHASE = » micnazi 


“E I wrote Building a House To-day 
ounTRY LiFe, April 19, 1946), there has 
enachange in the necessary formalities of 
procec.ire. A directive was issued by the Minis- 
ter, ’. Bevan, stating that local authorities 
should so restrict the licences granted for private 
buildi: g that four council houses should be built 
for every one erected by private enterprise. 

This meant that local authorities who had 
granted fairly numerous licences had to stop 
issuing; any more until the output of their 
housing schemes had caught up sufficiently 
to provide the required ratio. In a surprising 
number of instances, however, so few private 
licences had been applied for that no immediate 
curtailment was needed. For instance, a friend 
of mine who has a site, which I had already 
laid out and planted with a flowering shrub 
garden, in a very choice district not far from 
London was told that he was the first person 
to apply for a licence to build. As the local 
housing scheme was well under way the authori- 
ties were able to issue a licence at once. Thus, 
itis always well worth trying. 

A change has also been made in the proce- 
dure as regards acquiring the necessary mater- 
ials. Each outstanding or newly-granted licence 
is given a W.B.A. symbol. This, briefly, is a 
sort of general priority permit to buy the bricks, 
plaster, fittings, etc. which were not formerly 
restricted. Merchants insist on having this 
symbol because otherwise they are unlikely 
to be able to replace their stocks, and as the 
demand waxes with housing schemes getting 
under way, supplies have not yet caught up 
sufficiently to make good the sudden drain on 
stocks. L.C.C. cast-iron soil pipes, socketed 
stoneware soil pipe, plasterboard, plaster, 
toof tiles, windows, etc. are cases in point. On 
the other hand, such is the extraordinary 
tect of the ‘freeze up ’’ of normal supply-and- 
demand fluidity, caused by the necessary 
control, that I should not be surprised to hear 
that some distant northern district was grossly 
overstocked with just these items, but was short 
of stoves or some other product in good supply 
in the south, 

The possession of the W.B.A. symbol is no 
slarantee that the goods can be obtained and 
any failure to secure them may cause heavy 
expense in paying craftsmen to wait about with 
hothing to do. Thus contractors’ overheads 
and contingency allowances have to be increased 
consic ‘rably. Furthermore, prices of materials, 
ittings and appliances have, in many cases, 
sone vp. These factors have increased the diffi- 
culty of building in an economic manner to a 
great degree. For the £1,300 maximum one 
may consider oneself fortunate if one obtains a 
house vhich would have cost £750 before the war. 


Cr 
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Many schemes have 
been thought out to 
make the austerity 
cottage, that is all one 
can build to-day, the 


nucleus of a _ larger 
dwelling when better 
times return. One of 


the more practical is so 
to design the house that 
the immediate structure 
forms a bungalow whose 
roof can be removed so 
that it becomes the 
ground floor of a two- 
storeyed house later. 
Such a plan needs con- 
siderable thought and 
care, and the services of 
an experienced architect 


are, more than ever, 
essential. 
Our own progress 


has been slow, indeed; 
there were weeks when 
only one indomitable 
craftsman was at work. There were times when 
I feared that the half-finished building would 
remain for ever one of those “follies ’’ which 
are seen emerging from the undergrowth in 
various parts of England. However, the help 
of kind friends and neighbours just made all the 
difference and, slowly, but surely, the work 
regained momentum. Now one may say that 
completion is in sight, though somewhat dis- 
tantly. 

Though it is the third house I have built 
I must admit, as usual, there are several things 
I could have done better—if I had known then 
what I know now. The most generally interest- 
ing of these is that I think that one should never 
again build a brick flue and, most particularly, 
never an outside brick flue. In the first place, the 
flue requires nearly half as many bricks as the 
whole of the rest of the house; secondly, most 
of these bricks have to be hacked to bits at vast 
expenditure of time and labour to form the 
complicated windings and shapes of the bends 
and the ‘‘gather over ’”’ above the fires; and, 
thirdly, it is almost impossible to utilise the 
invaluable possibilities of extra heating by air 
ducts if you have the usual cavity brick 
walls. 

The new system that I would like to have 
used simplifies the whole thing, halves the cost 
(according to my reckoning) and makes good 
use of every therm your coal produces. Brieflv 
the fireplace (or two fireplaces back to back) 
is made of pre-cast blocks which form the outer 
surface for subsequent plasterings and act as 





HAWORTH-BOOTH 











THE AUTHOR’S NEW HOUSE AT FIRST-FLOOR HEIGHT 


shuttering for weak concrete to fill up the 


unwanted spaces. The complicated “gather 
over’’ is instantly provided by a_ perfectly 
shaped block costing less than 30s. and into the 
top of this fit fireclay flue pipes with smooth 
surfaces giving a 9 in. by 9 in., easily-cleaned 
flue. Around these are placed the exterior 
blocks as before and there is ample room for the 
hot-air pipes which will conduct all the otherwise 
wasted heat from the back of the fire to your 
bedroom above. This hot air from the duct is 
not supposed to be sufficient to warm a bedroom 
thoroughly on a bitter night, but it is amply 
sufficient to take off the damp chill which one 
so often encounters when one has left a warm 
fire below. When roof level is reached it is easy 
to build a comely straightforward brick chimney 
on the strong foundation provided. 

Then I have failed, again, to contrive that 
invaluable little drawer that passes through the 
wall between kitchen or pantry and dining- 
room in such a manner that the cutlery, spoons 
and forks are conveniently put into it after 
washing from the kitchen side and as easily 
extracted from it from the dining-room side, 
Without this convenience one has either to 
carry all these implements round to the dining- 
room and keep them there or interrupt the meal 
to goand fetch that extra spoon from the pantry. 
But, on the whole, the results of these months of 
work are promising and, although I doubt if I 
would have the courage to start a new house 
now, I am glad that I did begin soon after 
hostilities ceased. 
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WHITBREAD 


& Co. LTD. 


Brewers 
of ale and stout 


for over two centuries 
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A unique tradition. ... 


K-L’M Royal Dutch Airlines enjoy a record of over a quarter of a 
century’s regular airline flying. Out of this unique experience has 
developed the knowledge and dependable skill of its personnel in 
Whatsoever line you follow—in business 


SLA 


Phe right line to tabe/ 


every country and clime. 
or pleasure — 


ENQUIRIES to 202-4. Sloane Street, London. S.W.1. SLOane 9656 


or appointed Travel Agencies 
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a Mother used to dread 
4 Ce e ” 
\e {t\washday— I don’t get it! 
: <? F the many hundred women 

who are already p-oud owners 
of ADA—the new electric washing machine—wash 
day is now “that dream cometrue”. Because it is so 
strong, itis very gentle, to be trusted with precious 
undies or pr.zed blankets. Because it is so simple, 
it can be used as easily as 
your vac. or radio. ADA is 
sold through electric dealers. 
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AJAX DOMESTIC APPLIANCE Co., Ltd., 
Dept. D. HALIFAX. Yorks. 


Enquire or write for leaflet to: 


















A VALUATION OF 
ANDREW LANG 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. ROGER LANCELYN 
GREEN, who has written 
the biography Andrew Lang 


(Edmund Ward, Leicester, 15s.), tells 
us that Watts Dunton once exclaimed : 
“TI never yet knew a man of genius 
who did not loathe Lang.”’ 

It is not difficult to see why 
Swinburne’s irascible keeper was stung 
to this remark. Lang, as a literary 
critic, had the public ear. Into that 
ear he poured, no doubt, much wis- 
dom, much advice that was excellent. 
He had a scholar’s knowledge of things 
past and could commend the things 
he liked in a prose which ‘‘Q”’ for one 
considered incomparable in its time. 
But he had a blind spot for what one 
may call the growing-point in letters. 
He could not abide Thomas Hardy or 
George Moore; he disliked much of 
Henry James; and, while he was 
expressing his dislike of these, it was 


ANDREW LANG. By Roger Lancelyn Green 
(Edmund Ward, Leicester, |5s.) 


UNPOPULAR OPINIONS. 
(Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 
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impossible not to notice his praise of 
authors who, to say the least of it, 
were not in the same street. Conan 
Doyle, A. E. W. Mason, Anthony 
Hope and, above all, Rider Haggard, 
seemed to him more worth reading 
than, say, Turgenev, Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky. He was at least honest 
about it. He acknowledged the genius 
of these three, and confessed that his 
feeling for them was ‘“‘not exactly 
a literary judgment”’ but ‘‘a pardon- 
able antipathy.” 


‘*PHILISTINE TWADDLE’”’ 


It is not difficult to understand 
why many writers detested him. 
Henry James complained that he 
“uses his beautiful thin facility to 
write everything down to the lowest 
level of Philistine twaddle.’”’ Mr. 
Lancelyn Green, whose attitude to 
Lang is almost of adoring devotion, 
excuses his hero on the ground that 


Lang wanted people to read _ for 
“human pleasure,”” and commended 
books that would give them that 


pleasure. Since this biography is a 
critical examination of Lang’s status 
in English letters, addressed from no 
less august a place than Lang’s old 
college, Merton, this point of view 
deserves examination. 

“Henry James,” Mr. Green says, 
“wrote for a very small and select 
circle, and tended to regard the general 
reader, and all such as read for 
“human pleasure,’ as mere Philistines 
whose tastes and opinions were 
beneath any attempt at serious under- 
standing.” 

I do not for a moment believe 
that Henry James “wrote for a very 
small and select circle.’’ Certainly he 
was read by a small circle—though 
not so small as all that; but, like every 
other writer worth his salt, he wrote 
for himself. It is also no doubt true 
that he hoped that what he wrote 
would give ‘‘human pleasure.”’ 


The point which Mr. Greep 
appears to miss is that ‘! aman 
pleasure” is not a scientific term 
covering a specific excitement o ndyl. 
gence of the mind. There is aman 
pleasure to some people in s}. oting 
a bird; to others the thought o. doing 
so fills the mind with repus ‘ance 
There is human pleasure to be! d out 
of the penny trash that, perha; ; mis. 
takenly, it is assumed only p..rlcur. 
maids read; and there is ! aman 
pleasure to be got out of r ading 
Henry James and George Moor . 

I am not making a plea fo: these 
two writers in particular; my «dmir- 
ation for each of them is qualific:!; but 
the point is that James was right; and 
that ‘““human pleasure’’ below a cer- 
tain level is the pleasure of ‘‘ Phi!: stines 
whose tastes and opinions are bi neath 


any attempt at serious understanding,’ 
And all this leads me to what 


By Dorothy L. Sayers 


I consider to be the flaw in Mr. Green's 
book. He has refused to see where his 
hero was in the wrong. He will not 
admit that even a toe-nail was of clay 
He has “written up” Lang as an 
important writer, which, in my view, 
he certainly was not. All the time, 
he seems to have a feeling, which he 
will not allow to come into the open 
that Lang, after all, was not the man 
to deserve this erudite book with its 
notes, appendices, bibliography, “ad- 


denda to bibliography,” and a!! the 
rest of it that one associates with 
a thesis for an American Ph.D. cd: gree 
He writes : ‘‘ As much, perhaps, a5 any 
other reason, it is the lack of any one 
acknowledged masterpiece that has 
prevented Andrew Lang from ‘king 
his due place in literature.’’ And on 
this queer sentence the only cor ment 
can be: Lacking this mastc™»iece 
how cana place be ‘‘due’’? Mr. :reen 
quotes, without seeking to dy or 
even questicn its truth, Mrs. Lynn 
Lintcn’s remark: ‘‘Andrew Lang 
would be the greatest living wr “1, if 


only he had something to write a ut.” 


NOT A CREATOR 


Mr. Green claims that La. : leit 
“half a dozen or a dozen werk _ that 
are treasures.”’ This too 
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ambiguous altogether. How ny? 
Six or twelve? 

Anyone who reads the b« 
be struck by this : that whenevc 
tried to produce something « ¢ 0 
himsclf, if it were only a “thi ict,” 
it failed. In editing, explaining om- 
mending, that is to say in wh: ever 
way reproducing, the work of « ets, 
he was successful. In a word, | 
not a creator. 

Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, ! her 
most interesting book Unpc, «lar 
Opinions (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) has ~ lot 
to say about creative writing. She 
speaks of the way in which most } iple 
go through life enduring nothing but 
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what T. S. Eliot calls ‘‘a continual 
impact of external events.” The 
creative artist does not endure events; 
he experiences them, and finally he 
expresses them. When he has done 
this and recognised the experience in 
the very act of expression, then it is 
fully his. ‘It is no longer something 
happening 40 him, but something 
happening in him.’’ Thus he takes 
hold of “sin, grief, joy, sorrow, 
worsh p- 
SENSITIVE NATURE 
w I suggest that this was the 
experience that never came to 
\ndre Lang. Mr. Green writes: 
‘Lanv s  exaggeratedly sensitive 
natur' prevented him from appreci- 
iting ne more sordid or gloomy type 
f cor emporary novel. . . . To one 
{ hi temperament an escape into 
1 m visionary or artificial world 
was ll vitable.”’ 
| »m not condemning Lang for 
what @ was or for what he wrote; I 
im ‘stioning the validity of Mr. 
critical method. You can’t 
1 a writer ‘‘genius,’’ which 
to mean creative ability, and 
same time show him fleeing 
e conditions in which creation 
I suggest that Miss Sayers 
t in saying that one of those 
ms is to experience the reality 
‘sin, grief, joy, sorrow, wor- 
not ‘‘to escape into a more 
ry or artificial world.’’ Once 
one is struck by Mr. Green’s 
use of words. He writes 
as though “‘visionary’’ and 
ial’’ meant the same thing. 
eness can occur within the 
ry, but never, I think, within 
tificial, and there is no doubt 
ang had a powerful leaning to 
the artificial, Writing of ‘‘ romanti- 
cism, he said: ‘‘ Knights amorous 
and errant are all unlike the festive 
wanderers of Fielding and Smollett.”’ 
[hey are, indeed, and I do not think 
that excessive recourse to their com- 
pany necessarily indicates a more 
‘sensitive’? nature than others pos- 
sess. | imagine that Hardy was more 
“sensitive”? than Lang. The point 
about a man of genius is that his 
sensitive nature, which takes hold of 
an event like a sensitive plate, is allied 
with something adamant and invin- 
cible which permits him to take the 
next step—that of experiencing 
through expression. When he has done 
that, he knows that nothing is com- 
mon or unclean. 


CHURCH AND THE ARTS 

Let us leave Lang, who did a good 
enough job within the severe limita- 
tions of his nature, and look a bit 
further at Miss Sayers’s book. Thcse 
chaptcrs which deal with artists and 
the nature of their creative work are 
well worth the attention of anyone 
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interest'd in something more than 
what this author calls ‘‘spurious 
emotion—sob-stuff and sensaticn and 


senscless laughter, phantasy and day- 
dreaming, and admiration for the 
mercly smart and slick and clever and 
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amusing.’”” These are all very well 
within their proportion; the dangcr is 
in th ir excess, in ‘“‘a whole generation 
.. Who seemed to be in a fair way of 
doping themselves into complcte 
itresp nsibility over the conduct of 
life till the war came.” 
liss Sayers does well to insist that 
the aititude of the Church to the arts 
has pbecn wrong in two dirccticns: 
first, in dencuncing the arts as 
itreli ious or mischievous; and, seccnd, 
in tr: ing to explcit the arts as a means 
to terching religicn and morals. 
find it particularly refreshing 
how: lays to read this protest against 
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the attempt, whether by the Church 
or anyone else, to use the arts for 
their propaganda value. We should 
know by now what was the conse- 
quence of this in Germany; and we 
may observe how at this moment in 
Russia there is a dead set against 
artists who are not, in the current 
cant, ‘“‘ideologically pure.’’ An artist 
can be true to no ‘ideology’ what- 
ever. If he is untrue to himself, he is 
untrue to everything; which is to say 
he is no artist at all. ; 

A Russian critic has ‘just de- 
manded hotly: “Is this the time for 
great artists to take a holiday and 
forget contemporary problems?’’ The 
answer is a hearty Yes. To an artist, 
every day is a holy-day. In so far 
as ‘‘contemporary problems”’ are 
mechanical, they should be left to 
mechanics ; in so far as they are 
spiritual, they are not contemporary. 
It is at this point that the artist’s 
work lies; and when he has done his 
work he has done it not only for him- 
self but for the mechanics also. As 
Miss Sayers says: ‘“‘What the poet 
does for himself, he can also do for 
us.’ That is, if we have the sense to 
let him take his holiday. 

a 


THE HAUNTED RECTORY 

ORLEY Rectory, near Sudbury 

in Suffolk, has had a tradition of 
hauntings which goes back to the days 
of its building in 1863. When it 
was burnt down in 1939, one might 
have thought that whatever secrets 
it contained would have perished 
in the conflagration. This is not 
so, if the large amount of evidence 
brought together by Mr. Harry Price 
in The End of Borley Rectory (Harrap, 
15s.) be accepted. The book contains 
not only the records of a great number 
of attested paranormal happenings 
which have occurred in the ruins of 
the house—including the persistence 
of the already notorious cold spot 
but much discussion from new angles 
of the evidence already presented in 
Mr. Price’s earlier volume The Most 
Haunted House in England. This evi- 
dence cannot be summarised in a few 
lines : its chief attraction lies in the 
cumulative effect of detail, and this 
can be experienced only by reading 








the monographs as a whole. Nor 
would it be fair to the reader to 
attempt to summarise the new 


developments of evidence or explana- 
tions given with regard to the unfor- 
tunate nun who is regarded as the 
chief actor in the Borley drama in days 
when, perhaps, some earlier monastic 
building occupied the site. But it may 
be said that even for those who are not 
greatly interested in the truth or 
otherwise of supernormal explanations 
there remains the thrill afforded by 
well-marshalled documents and testi- 
mony. W.E.B. 


BIRDS OF LINDISFARNE 

R. RICHARD PERRY, a keen 

and observant naturalist, spent 
some years on Holy Island studying 
the wild life, in particular the bird 
life of that group off the Northumber- 
land coast we know as the Farne 
Islands. He is by no means the first 
lover of Nature to take up his abode 
on Lindisfarne, for did not St. Cuth- 
bert, appointed Prior in 673, feed 
the eider ducks, still known on the 
islands as St. Cuthbert’s ducks ? 

Mr. Perry tells usin A Naturalist 
On Lindisfarne (Lindsay Drummond, 
15s.) of the early history of the Farne 
Islands, also of their later times, but 
his book is chiefly devoted to the 
birds that congregate here in such 
numbers. He tells of the changing 
seasons and the comings and goings 
they bring, stressing the importance 
of Holy Isle as an observation post at 
migration time and for the study of 
winter visitors. ‘‘It is possessed,”’ he 
says, ‘“‘of a non-breeding avifauna, 
unsurpassed, and as far as I know 
unequalled, in the British Isles.” F.P. 
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A Pair of Adams perio : Sculptured Marble 
Vases of remarkably fine qualty. £175 
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Church’s shoes are made on 


famous lasts by men whose feeling for leather 


is in tune with the needs of modern comfort. 


Chauwvel’s 


famous English Shoes 
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experience the true economy 
of buying the best for your 


Garden, you will find 


Webb’s 1947 Garden Guide 


indispensable. Valued the year 
round by those to whom quality 
and trueness to type do make a 
difference. Free on request to 
all interested in Pedigree 
Vegetable Seeds, Scotch-grown 
Seed Potatoes, Fertilizers, Flowers 
and Plants. 





Write now for early reservations. 
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read all about them in these leaflets 


They’re made from reinforced concrete 
—by Marley. Dutch Barns, Cowsheds, 
Implement and Store Sheds, Cattle 
Yards, Mangers and Troughs—all these 
can be supplied in the correct size to 
provide the amount of accommodation 
you require. Once erected, Marley 
buildings last indefinitely and do not 
involve you in maintenance costs. A 
postcard, with the name of your local 
Council and your full postal address, 
will bring you a descriptive leaflet. 
Please state the type and size of building 
in which you are interested. 


MARLEY rarm Buildings 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED. Head Office: London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Tele : Sevenoaks 2251. Scottish Office : Cadder, Bishopbriggs, near Glasgow. Tele: Bishopbriggs 415. 
Works throughout the Country M.A.3 
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FARMING NOTES 





LABOUR PROBLEMS 
ON THE FARM ! 


ITH German prisoners on the 
W way home and _ continuing 

demands from the Minister 
of Agriculture for the tillage acreage 
to be maintained, and especially the 
output of potatoes and sugar-beet 
next year, farmers are much worried 
about their capacity to deal with this 
programme of production. There was 
a full house last week at Bradfield 
College in Berkshire for the discussion 
which the Bradfield District Farming 
Club had arranged on the Labour 
Position on the Farm. Two agricul- 
tural M.P.s were there to lead the 
discussion, Alderman Gooch from the 
Government side and Mr. Anthony 
Hurd from the Opposition side. With 
the Headmaster of Bradfield College 
in the chair every point of view had 
a fair hearing. There was indeed a 
good deal of common ground. All 
agreed that before 1939 British agri- 
culture was in a poor way. It was not 
merely that farmers were not making 
the incomes they deserved, but that 
too little money was circulating in the 
industry to maintain satisfactory 
living conditions, particularly good 
houses for farm-workers and the 
provision of piped water supplies, 
sanitation and electricity. The fact 
that the farm-worker’s minimum 
wage was no more than 35s. a week is 
in itself evidence enough of the poor 
state of the industry. In the past 
seven years there has been a great 
spurt in home production and the 
minimum wage is now fixed at £4 
a week. But there seems little 
immediate prospect of recruiting 
more regular workers to the industry, 
and, with the reduction in the number 
of Italians and Germans and the 
dwindling of the Women’s Land 
Army, of course farmers are worried. 


Man-power Shortages 


HAT is the measure of this 

man-power problem in agricul- 
ture? Before the war there were 
roughly a million farmers and farm- 
workers and the total remains much 
the same to-day, excluding the emer- 
gency workers brought in to deal with 
emergency cropping. In the future 
will agriculture need, and be able to 
pay adequately for, more man-power ? 
The views were expressed at Brad- 
field that, while every industry and 
profession is competing for man- 
power, agriculture cannot expect a 
much greater labour strength than 
before the war, and that the higher 
production now required from British 
agriculture can be obtained only by 
mechanisation and greater technical 
efficiency that enables each pair of 
hands to produce more in a working 
week. If this is true, it will still be 
necessary to improve greatly the 
housing and living conditions in the 
industry so as to attract into farming 
a fair share of the rising generation. 
Everyone at Bradfield was agreed 
about this, and indeed the National 
Union of Agricultural Workers has 
recently joined with the National 
Farmers’ Union in _ pressing the 
Government to give priority to rural 
housing. One outcome of this pressure 
should be the revival in some form of 
Government grants to assist the 
enlargement and improvement of 
farm-workers’ cottages. 


Tied Cottages ; 
NEVITABLY there was some dis- 
pute about tied cottages. One side 
argued that the abolition of the tied 
cottage would help to attract more 
men to the industry. The other side 
declared that it was utter folly at the 
moment to talk about abolishing the 
tied cottage as it was the offer of a 
house, often quite a good one, that 


brought men into the = in: ustry ! 
Agriculture could not afford to dives A 
itself of one of its attractions One 

farmer said that two of his mc. noy Mopen 
living in free cottages in a illage POSE 
21% miles away from his farm h. d jug head 
asked him if he could let ther hay, fsite 
cottages on the farm because f th ™Berk 
long journey to and from work. Thi; [was 
question will be argued abou. untij RPep) 
we do get many more houses n th com! 





agricultural districts so tha each Mwrit 
man has the choice of a free hc ise o; Bsteat 
of a tied house. 1684 
vran 

Foreign Workers on the I ind Jiand 
HERE was more argume it at £1,0 
Bradfield about the emplo men; §°"* 

of Polish soldiers on the land. The row 


farm-workers’ unions take the lin 
that the 160,000 Polish soldier; noy §° % 
maintained in this country with the — 
promise of settlement here shouid not ow 
be dumped on the agricultural indus. Bb" 
try. They say that the status of Hug 


farm-work is bound to sufler ij Will 
foreign workers are put on the land Rect 
and that British farms should bh §° 
operated by British workers. This owt 
ignores the general man-power short- arch 
age and the exceptional cropping «4 


demands that still persist. In my 
view agriculture could conveniently B4n 
and without injury absorb a propor- 

tion of these Polish soldiers and if the | WW 
Government take a firm line with th. 
trade unions, the mine-workers as wel! 
as the farm-workers, there need be no §°° 


difficulty about these Poles finding * 
suitable employment. a 

fats 

° abo 

Feeding Straw vue 


N the northern counties man\ Bhan 

farmers have very little good hay ipa; 
from this year’s crops. A dry spell Boro, 
through the spring and early summer fivc 
checked the growth of grass and the Baqy 
cut of hay was light. Fuller crops Bone 
were cut in the south and south-west Bp; 
and there may be some surplus that Bren’ 
can be sent north. But in these days Be¢3 
transport charges would put the ha) 
at £10-£12 a ton delivered on the farm 
and that seems a fantastic figure. 
Moreover, most of the farmers wh 
have got ample hay of good quality 
will need it for their own cattle during 
this winter when the supply of con- 
centrated feeding-stuffs for dairy cows 
has been reduced and other cattle 
qualify for no rations. All round 
more use will have to be mace of 
straw. Everyone knows that oat 
straw has the highest feeding vlue 
1 lb. of oat straw given with 2 |». of 
marrow-stem kale is as good as | |b 
of average meadow hay. This cin be 
put up as a chaff mixture. F irley 
has higher feeding value than v heat 
straw, which is the least palatabic. 





Sweetening with Molasses 

HE haulms of peas, beans and 

vetches are superior to c real 
straws but not so digestible as oat 
straw. These haulms are best fed 
along with good hay or silage. The 
straw from rye, buckwheat and 
linseed is not suitable for fee: ing 
The palatability of cereal straw ca 1 be 
improved by feeding with mola ses 
Farmers can now get from the < gti- 
cultural committees coupons enti: ling 
them to buy molasses for feeding »vith 
straw to fattening cattle as we: as 
dairy cows and young stock, if -ie) 
are short of hay. As much of the oat 
and barley straw was damagec 10 
harvesting and will not make sv eet 
fodder that cattle will readily eat, the 
use of molasses will help. It does aot 
add much to the feeding value, bit tt 
does get cattle started on fodder ‘iat 
they really need but which they will 
not clear up without some dressin;; to 
give it savour. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





ful history of Devonshire 





en chapter in the event- 


House, Piccadilly, is about to 
deon Theatres, Limited, pro- 


open. 

saa t. adapt the premises as their 
neadgy «rters. The first house on the 
site wos that built in 1665 by Lord 
Berkelvy of Stratton, and the architect 
was EK gh May, mentioned by both 
Pepys nd Evelyn in their Diaries. It 
comm..ded, said a contemporary 
writer, ‘‘a beautiful vista to Hamp- 
stead cad the adjacent country.”’ In 
1684 1e widow of Lord Berkeley 
yrante | a building lease of part of the 
land, (as Evelyn recorded) ‘“ neere 
£1,000 per annum in mere ground 
rents. In 1697 the Marquis of 
Norm. iby and the Duke of Devon- 
shire - .ade offers for the land, and 
4 disc. te as to which of them had 
really qualified as purchaser was 
settle. by the Courts in favour of the 
Duke. [n 1733 the house designed by 
Hugh May was destroyed by fire. 
Willia 1 Kent was retained as archi- 
tect o the new mansion, and received 


afee. £1,000 for his work, which was 
put hand at once. The chief 
archi. -tural feature afterwards added 


was t. » semi-circular building to con- 
tain t. - grand staircase. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN TENURE 
W EN Devonshire House was sold 
25 years ago no time was lost in 
preparing for the erection of the 
gigantic structure now on the site, and 
in 192-26 Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley were able to begin letting the 
flats. There is no need to say more 
about the tenancies they offered than 
that a novel principle was adopted, 


namely, the sale outright of 99-year 
leases at stated premiums and a small 


sround rent. Claiming that this 
system would work out to a tenant’s 
advantage to the extent of fully 


one-third, an example was given: 
‘premium of £10,100 at say 5 per 
cent. £505, ground rent £125, together 
4630 per annum, a saving of £318 
4 year on an average flat the cost of 
which under the ordinary rental 


pprinciple would be £948 per annum.” 


There was no lack of tenants, and 
a long and prosperous continuance as 
flats could have been counted upon, 
but for the effects of the war. Now 
“new use is being found for the 
premises; and like many another 
great block of flats they will be offices. 


£300,000 SALE OF A 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE SITE 


‘7 HE executors of Mr. E. L. Payton 
have sold the freehold site of an 









acre and a half in Knightsbridge for 
#300,000. The buyer was Sir John 
IcTaggart. Mr. W. H. H. Carpenter 
(Messrs. H. E. Foster and Cranfield) 
onducted the auction. The site has 
frontage of over 400 feet to Knights- 
bridge at a point facing Sloane Street, 
and it abuts for 377 feet on Hyde Park. 
he sale is one of the most important 
fits kind in recent years. 


ITY RENTALS AND GROUND 
RENTS 
A SIDELIGHT on the capital value 
«4 of City property is afforded by 
2 Couple of current transactions. Inci- 
uentally it illustrates the loss that is 
nt present being suffered by City 
ompanies and a host of private 
bwners owing to the delay in rebuilding 
n “ithe square mile.” The modern 
block of offices known as Lloyds Bank 
buildings in Moorgate and Coleman 
street was built in 1930. They are 
eld on a lease expiring in the year 
r035 at a ground rent of £10,000 
hyea>. The lettable floor space is just 
ver 78,000 square feet, and the 
nan‘s include the City Corporation, 
he Commissioners of Works, Lloyds 


FUTURE OF 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


Bank and two commercial concerns. 
The rentals amount to a gross sum of 
£43,279 a year, and the outgoings 
during the year ended March 31 last 
were £21,598. The valuation of the 
leasehold as at March 31, 1936, adding 
the additional expenditure up to 
March 31 last, was made by Messrs. 
Jones, Lang, Wootton and Co., and 
amounts to £378,488. <A_ building 
society has a first mortgage on the 
property, carrying interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. a year until January, 
1949. Thereafter the interest will be 
at the same rate or 1} per cent. above 
Bank Rate (whichever is the higher, 
but not to exceed a maximum of 6 per 
cent.). On punctual payment this 
interest is reducible by 1 per cent. 
a year. Repayment is fixed at £1,000 
a year, and it is provided that the 
principal sum will not be called in for 
a period of ten years from July last. 
The average annual net profits for 
the three years ended last March 
were £11,540 after charging National 
Defence Contribution. 

Another City leaSehold is an 
example of prevailing values, No. 52, 
Cornhill, close to the Royal Exchange. 
The lease, for 82 years unexpired, 


has just changed hands for nearlys 


£100,000. The premises, built in 1931, 


contain 16,000 square feet of floor 


space on eight floors. 


CITY PROPERTY IN THE 
WEST END 

LTHOUGH called a Corporation 
leasehold many a hereditament 
is in the West End, and its association 
with the City of London arises from 
the medieval enterprise of the City 
in providing itself with a supply of 
water from the then rural area between 
what are now Oxford Street, Picca- 
dilly and Regent Street. This year 
there has been above the average 
number of these Corporation lease- 
holds put into the market, and they 
have as usual been eagerly bought. 
The intricacies of the tenure of West 
End property by way of lease from 
the Corporation are very curious, and 
that the City still owns the Conduit 
Mead estate, as it is called, seems due 
rather to fortunate happenings than 
to a sustained policy of ownership. 
The ground rents derived by the 
Corporation have been incredibly low, 
but by a system of “fines on renewal”’ 
the yield has been brought more 
nearly into accord with present ideas. 
Under the Law of Property Act the 
leases have become definite in dura- 
tion, the term being 2,000 years, 
instead of the former tenure in per- 
petuity subject to a formal renewal 
every few years. One of these lease- 
holds, in New Bond Street, having 
1,975 years unexpired, was to have 
been submitted this month, but the 
auction has had to be deferred in 
consequence of the service of a 
“dangerous. structure’ notice in 

respect of damage caused by a fire. 
Suburban property in South and 
West London has realised £101,450 
under the hammer of Mr. A. W. 


Turner (Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
Sons). 
DISPOSAL OF HICKLETON 


HALL 


| om? HALIFAX has disposed of 
Hickleton Hall, near Doncaster, 
for use as a school. He says that he 
has regretfully come to the conclusion 
that he cannot go on occupying the 
mansion, but that he is keeping the 
rest of the estate, and intends to live 
in a cottage at Hickleton until the 
stables are converted into a dwelling. 
By disposing of the Hall he hopes to 
ensure that it will be properly main- 
tained and not allowed to become 
a ruin. ARBITER. 
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[ How does | J 
Weight increase 
tractor. 

efficiency ? 





The Field-Marshall Diesel 


weighs 6,500 lbs. on 
This weight is needed 


Tractor 
pneumatic tyres. 


om 


to obtain the necessary 


wheel adhesion. Firm 






wheel grip, especially 


for heavy cultivation 


and haulage work is 
essential. Wheel slip 
wastes energy, your fuel 
Maximum 


and your time. 


wheel adhesion is the result 
of scientifically calculated weight and 


weight distribution. Wheel adhesion—even under adverse 






conditions—is one of the main 
assets of the Field-Marshall 
Its weight is calculated 


—not incidental. 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., 
Gainsborough, Lincs. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER C° 


INTERNATIONA, (oy mel.) 7-Gae-)-18F-V i) eae) 
. an 
4°CORMcK-DEERING HarvesterHouse 259, CITY ROAD.LONDON.E.C.| 


Te/: Clerkenwell! 992/. Grams lo tharco. Barb Londen 
WORKS : LIVERPOOL - LONDON * DONCASTER DEPOTS : LEITH: DUBLIN 


AHE line has changed violently in 
many directions this season, most of 
all perhaps in the formal short- 

skirted parties, weddings, 
dinners and theatres. The new styles are 
intensely feminine, the dresses completely 
different from the tailored styles shown for 
morning and street wear. Many of them 
look simple, but it is the deceptive sim- 
plicity which hides an intricacy of cut that 
makes them difficult to copy; many are 
elaborately trimmed, embroidered, swathed 
and draped, with spiral working on the 
skirts, sloping shoulders. Kimono and dol- 
man armholes, fichu and cowl tops, balloon 
sleeves, wrap-around skirts give the top- 
heavy pyramid silhouette of the picture 
postcard era of the Gaiety Girl to many of 
them. A _ typical silhouette is Bianca 
Mosca’s velvet with the broad-shouldered 
look obtained by a wide fichu collar that 
drapes over short, stiffened, padded sleeves, 
and a tight, wrap-around skirt which is 
draped up in a spiral line from the hem 
under the right arm up on to the left hip. 

On everything—tight skirts, ballet 

skirts, wide, gored skirts—the waist is tiny, 
trim, clearly defined. And you will notice 
how the skirt has dropped until in some 
cases it only skims the ankle by a few 
inches, and is longer on every dress. 

Necklines are plain and close to the 

throat with draped or cowl effects below, 
or scooped out so low that they become 
real evening décolletés. Then they have 
puffed sleeves and often gathered bands 


dresses for 
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b AFTERNOON 
DRESS 
e CHANG 


(Left) 

Bianca Mosca’s smooth wool in fuchsia 

with bell sleeves, slanting seams on the 
skirt and a double hem. 


(Right) 

Elegant black crépe with petal "skirt, 

cowl drapery and three-quarter sleeves. 

Note the new length of the skirt. Victor 
Stiebel at Jacqmar. 


} 
A 


1, 











running across the tight Victorian bodices 
Slim skirts are elaborately draped and 
wrapped around on to one hip, or a seam 
spirals round the figure until one loses 
sight of it and the dress fastens righ! over 
to one side with a cascade of drapery. 
Straight tight tubes of skirts are nicked at 
the hemline to allow one to walk~ -the\ 
need to be. Stiebel’s tulip skirt that we have 
illustrated shows the new length and * very 
charming way of breaking the line of a 
tubular skirt. He cuts his skirt in ci rving 
petal shapcs and arranges them on: over 
the other. The elegant tops are « -aped 
across the chest, back or front, or ac: )ss to 
one side, and he makes these black « ‘esses 
in one of the wonderful heavy matt r yons. 
Gored skirts—and there are numt 's 0! 
them in silks and in woollens—give — fluid 
graceful silhouette that is in great cc trast 
to the others. Often the hemline is tc iched 
with sparkling embroidery, a fold of + ‘lvet 
or a subtle dressmaker detail. 

The dresses are in pure silk, in r yons, 
fine wool. It is pleasant to see the -heen 
and pile of real silk-velvet again, to he + the 
rustle of taffeta and learn that a li ‘le 's 
being made here as a beginning. Th: still 
satins in pure silk give a wonderful crisp 
silhouette, have the surface of po shed 


Lavender grey velours ceat with 
seams running over the shoulders and 
ending in a buttoned tab. Spectator. 
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Exquisite Materials and Tailoring 
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GOOD TAILORING 
WITH SUPERFINE FABRIC 


For the town or country scene... a 













warm comfortable coat, up to the 


et minute in fashion appeal. From the A formal 
f a Autumn collection in a soft handling, tailored classic suit 
a oatmeal, diagonal fleece. by Hershelle in two- 
ped tone striped worsted 
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a red rose or two that shows as the maiden _ kid gloves is another unusual neutral featured fo, 
dances. this winter’s town coats and dresses, a coloyr 
that is a splendid foil for dark furs, skunk oy 
HE svelte soot black wool dresses decora- _kolinsky jackets, muffs and hats. It is sm artes 
ted with these gleaming rayon fabrics are as a velours topcoat over one of the : ibtle 
outstanding for elegance of design. Black draped crépe dresses with wide armhole, Joy 
tubular wool frocks will be banded all over with _necklines and tight-wrap-around skirts th at are 
a lattice of black taffeta, or black velvet is used easily the most sophisticated styles that haye \ 
to make whole sections of the dress, the front been seen for years. A grey-blue tweed f »ckeq 
of a jumper, or hemline and yokes, and the with brown like a plover’s egg is shown for g 
velvet is then embroidered with glittering jet or travel coat by Busvine which has the \, isteq 
pastel sequins. For the elegant draped pillars look achieved by double seams that curv from 
of frocks there are heavy rayon jerseys, pliable | the shoulderbone to the waist and out a¢ xin to 
matt rayon crépes and fine crépe woollens in’ the hem. 
endless variety. A novelty is the wool crépe The winter clothes require a lot of wiring, 
with satin backing, so that one gets the best of but they have an elegance of line and a finish 
both worlds, warmth as well as the satin back that make one feel really well turned out :gaip, 
next the skin. Wool jersey is being woven in Hats, bags and gloves are designed to c nple. 
fine weights so that it can be draped and folded ment the design once more and th: fully 
without being too bulky. fashioned sheer nylons of Wolsey are « ming 
The colours in which these frocks are shown, into the shops before Christmas to gi\+ the 
and in which they are being bought, are unortho- _ finishing touch. 








; ; dox, or the completely orthodox black which is P. Joyce REYNOLD.. 
Belt and envelope bag in black felt embroidered still the most popular choice with coupons : 
with jet and ice blue sequins. The White House. tocontend with. There are various odd and Ankle strap slippers studded in gold. Raynes. 


unusual tones of prune and mole, a green- 
ish grey, and a violet that is unexpectedly 
brilliant with a lot of red in it and a great 
favourite in Paris. There is also a faded 
violet that is wonderful with grey and with 
black. Reds tend to be lacquer red or 
scarlet and away from the cherry tones, 
though both Stiebel and Mosca show a 
glowing fuchsia which has a lot of blue in 
it. Bronze browns are charming; so is 
a mushroom pink, a Matrix blue and the 
stone colour that everybody is showing 
and everybody calls by a different name. 
This is a warm shade, not the old-fashioned 
beige, almost the tone of blanched almonds 
when it is at its palest—-wonderful with 
black, wonderful under mink and with 
most furs. 


lustre. Rayons are in immense variety ; magnifi- 
cent poults, taffetas and moirés make a series of 
gorgeous frocks with jutting peplums, draped 
skirts, puffed and folded sleeves. These stiff 
fabrics also make some of the most ravishing 
dresses of the winter with full ballet-length 
skirts, intended for young girls’ dance frocks. 
The skirts are pleated as fully as they possibly 
can be toa tight deep waistband. Usually, there 
is a low dipping, round or boat-shaped décolleté 
and a Victorian puffed sleeve to the bodice. 
When the bodice is transparent, as it often is, 
it is worn over a black taffeta camisole such as 
Strassner make for their black poult with its 
full spot net top, and rose and velvet coronet. 
Sometimes, these dresses have wide gored and 
draped skirts over slim taffeta petticoats that 
are edged with a pleated frill and decorated with The lavender-grey of French buttoned 
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CLAIMS BY 
3rd PARTIES 














13. + X (5) 
14, It sounds as though its Kentish parishioners 
must find it hard to find (9) 
16. Absorbed indeed (9) 
19. “The barge she ——- ——, like a burnished 
throne, 
Burned on the water’’—Shakespeare (3, *) 





21. Meat can be, or dates, for a change (7) 
23. They will wet, not soil (7) 

24. One letter, two animals, all so snappy (7) 
25. Brothers at the oracle ?(7) 

26. Colour and scent are her offerings (12) 


following 


GUN ACCIDENTS AY St 
SPECIAL TERMS for SYNDICATES 


For full particulars use the conveni2nt coupon 
below, or write “Sporting Gun’’ on your visiting 
card and send to SPORTING GUN SECTION 





DOWN 


1. Its mallet is missing (7) 

2. A draping of stone (7) 

3. What a ruthless horseman does, a c sifused 
river does (9) 

4. Sounds like food for the tribe (5) 

5. Anything but graceful (7) 

6. Using all fours to climb (7) 

7 
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Ptense cond fut parthenteres} your Sporting The summit of a forester’s ambition” (3, * 
Gun policies for myself. j 3.4 , ; 
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Nn 10. Female trader (8, 4) 
PR prob beepicbsanknthibeetsbsnapneussh verb pbuntbeieniay 15. The years between (6, 3) 
Address : ARES ee eT 2 17. The stare that freezes (7) 
spec! sted) | eT Name 18. What the bigger boys do to their litth che! 
fom §/- CL 36 (Mr., Mrs., etc.) fellows (7) oe 
— — . LE RN Ree Ee ene ncn eRe 19. The family that learned good deportme (?'7 ic] 
20. Report back. But there is nothing in: (7) 
Bape ee eeas sein sc sa gi eee aoe eee eee ee ne ace die 
SOLUTION TO No. 874. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of «which 22. Object (5) W 
n4 appeared in the issue of October 25, will be announced next week. —_- 
Ee & ACROSS.—1 and 4, Company manners; 9, Watersplash; 11 and 12, ; ir 
Grey suit; 13, Gleaner; 15, Serene; 16, Permit; 19, Untrod; 20, Orient; T winner of Crossword No. 87. 15 
a \S 23, Howled; 26, Member; 27, Dustman; 28 and 30, Holy writ; 31, Leather- he ” f Crossw 
head; 32 and 33, Plenary session. Miss E. Adderley, 
S | DOWN.—1, Congest; 2, Play; 3, Needle; 5, Asleep; 6, Ness; 7, Statute; ss 4 fe 
BODEGAS. 8, Assam; 9, Wearing well; 10, Humming-bird; 13, Gnarled; 14, Regimen; S;. St Minver Road, 
PUERTO STA. MARIA, SPAIN. 17 and 18, Odd job; 21, The hump; 22, Oration; 24, Duster; 25, Otter; - 
26, Mashie; 29, Yean; 30, Ways. Bedford. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE 
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IS BACK AGAIN 
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Figures always balance in 
the new GOR-RAY non- 
austerity skirt. Eight 


cleverly cut pleats sub- 





tract from the waistline 
and add to the charm. 
The material is good and 
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where stock it. Don’t 
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when lovely Margaret Lockwood slips into a 
crinoline for her role in Two Cities’ Film ** Hungry Hill” made recently at 
Denham. Clarks, who set shoe fashions as long ago as 1825, took a trip into 
their past and made period boots and shoes especially for this production. 


The present graces the past, 
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